








Appliances 


Aid to the War Effort 


E are happy to print in this issue of ELEcTRICAL MEr- 

CHANDISING the most inclusive report that has so far 

appeared on the progress of education in nutrition as a 
utility program. And what we report here is still only a part of 
the activity which is now a national movement. It is truly a great 
educational job, and most appropriate that utilities, gas, electric 
and combination, should back it for all they are worth. 

The proper feeding of American families, how much they 
should eat and what kind of foods, has been a matter of study 
and research for many years. The Department of Agriculture 
a long time back developed dietary programs covering several 
classifications—subsistence, adequate, ample dietary systems. It 
has taken the war, however, to bring these theoretical outlines 
into a practical application. Families heretofore condemned to 
bare subsistence diet have now earnings sufficient to provide 
them with ample and varied food, but we are learning fast that 
there is more to it than the mere ability to buy. The demands 
on sustained energy in war production call for careful buying 
in order to provide the necessary food elements to sustain 
energies and preserve health. 

These needs were outlined in a conference at Washington 
on nutrition in 1941. This conference might have resulted, as 
many such conferences do, in the formulation of principles only 
had it not been that certain appliance manufacturers, notably 
General Electric and Westinghouse in the electrical field and 
Servel in the gas field, implemented these principles with defi- 
nite practical programs and the means to apply them. The 
utilities had the mechanics for making these programs work 
and are utilizing them to the full. As a result of years 
of home service activity, they have the contact with home 
makers and the confidence of women throughout the country. 
They have the skilled teachers, lecturers, and demonstrators, the 
physical facilities, well equipped demonstration rooms and 
auditoriums, that are carrying the message of proper nutrition 
and the practical means of carrying it out to the wives of war 
workers, many of them who are themselves employed in vital 
production effort. 

The result of all this is of the greatest immediate importance 
and is bound to have a lasting effect. Utilities have not only 
the reward of engaging in wise and patriotic activity and the 
creation of boundless goodwill, but it would seem also that 
they are realizing an immediate commercial effect. One set 
of figures, as quoted by Mr. Sheets in his article'in this issue, 
shows that the domestic residential consumption in his company 
at Iowa City, Iowa, has made a perceptible increase. Average 
residential sales have risen in the year to October from 721 
kilowatt-hours in 1941 to 731 kilowatt-hours in 1942. Gas con- 
sumption also has risen at an even greater percentage. 


They Must Be Kept Working 


OW if this important nutritional education is to be effec- 
tive, the appliances for preparing and preserving food in 
the home, cooking equipment and refrigeration, must be kept in 
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full operating conditions. Ranges and refrigerators must main- 
tain their efficiency—and other appliance services not less 
important in maintaining health and well-being, the home 
laundry for example, must operate, or the whole program with 
its great contribution to the war effort fails. 


This will depend in greatest measure on manpower. Repair 
parts are in reasonably adequate supply, but the shortage of 
competent and experienced service workers presents a great 


and difficult problem. And on this matter of manpower the 
following quotation from the official government publication 
VICTORY for December Ist is highly pertinent: “Another 
danger, both to war economy and to war production, is the 
manpower shortage, which has grown more acute with each 
month and will continue to be critical for the duration of the 
war. The simple truth is that we have set ourselves the biggest 
job in the history of the world—to put into action huge land, 
air, and sea forces, to feed and equip them, to supply our essen- 
tial civilian needs, and to minister to those of our allies, the 
United Nations. The president has said, ‘No one will go 
hungry or without the other means of livelihood in any terri- 
tory occupied by the United Nations, if it is humanly within 
our powers to make the necessary supplies available to them.’ 
When we engage to do that it means that all our potential 
manpower must be fully employed toward wartime ends, and 
no other.” 

In line with this official statement it is well to determine 
what the government bureaus will regard as wartime ends 
toward which manpower must be fully directed. 

In the same issue of the publication VICTORY it is import- 
ant to note that on another page there is the interpretation of 
what labor is classified as vital to war production. We quote: 


“One of every nine jobs in industry and agriculture was 
classified last week as vital to war production. This action 
by the War Manpower Commission gave a guide to Selec- 
tive Service boards in occupational deferment and to the 
United States Employment Service in placing workers 
where they are needed most.” 


The publication goes on to state that 3,000 occupations were 
listed as vital to the war effort. Among these occupations were 
the following: communication services; heating, power and 
illuminating services; repair services; health and welfare serv- 
ices; educational services. 

We particularly want to direct attention to the classification 
“repair services” as vital to the war effort. This is highly 
reassuring in that it indicates recognition on the part of the 
War Manpower Commission of repair services generally, in 
which repair and maintenance of electrical appliances for essen- 
tial home duty would be necessarily included. 
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YOU CAN ATTEND 


G-E TRAINING MEETING 


NORTHEASTERN 
Beston, Mass 

Ne w Bedford, Mass 
Providence, R 
Hartford, Conn 
METROPOLITAN 
Norwalk, Conn 
Newark, N. J 
New York, N. Y. 
ATLANTIC 
Mount Carmel, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa 
Williamsport, Pa 
Harrisburgh, Pa. 
Altoona, Pa 
Clearfield, Pa 
Wilmington, Del. 
Reading, Pa 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Salisbury, Md 
Witkes Barre, Pa 
Allentown, Pa 


ElizabethCity, N.C. 


Danville, Va. 






Richmond, Va. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Reanoke, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Wytheville, Va. 
Lexington, Va 
SOUTHEASTERN 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Miami, 
Columbia, S. C. 
Tampa, Fla 
New Orleans, La. 
Jackson, Miss 
Little Rock, Ark 
EAST CENTRAL 
Lexington, Ky 
Louisville, Ky 
Cincinnati, Ohie 
Evansville, Ind. 
Dayton, Ohie 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


SEE YOUR DISTRIBUTOR FOR DATES 


Saginaw, Mich. 


umbus, Ohio 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Toledo, Ohic 
Bluefield, W. Va 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Defiance, Ohio 
Findlay, Ohie 
Massillon, Ohie 
Ashland, Ohie 
CENTRAL 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Seuth Bend, Ind. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Dixon, Il. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Decatur, Il. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Chicago, til. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Appleton, Wis. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE NEXT 


IN THESE 
Cope Girardeau, 


lo. 

Centralia, 11. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Jefferson City, Me. 


WEST CENTRAL 
St. Paul, Minn 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


Waterloo, lowa 


Davenpert, lowa 
Kansas City, Me. 
Fargo, N. Dakota 
Joplin, Me. 
Wichita, Kan. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Omaha, Neb 
Sioux City, lowa 
Denver, Colo 
Sious Falls, S. Dak. 






























CITIES 


SOUTHWESTERN 
Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Heuston, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


PACIFIC 

Les Angeles, Cal. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Bakersfield, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Bernardino, 


Cal. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Sacramento, Cal. 
San Jose, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Portland, Oregen 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 





Highlights That Make 
Attendance “A Must” For 
All Your Service Staff 


1. “Don’t Blame It on The Oven.” A brand 
new movie in full color. Covers the subject 
of oven baking complaints in an interest- 
ing and convincing fashion. A profes- 
sional performance. 


2. “Heating Unit Service.” A sound slide 
film that gives you the answers to surface 
unit and thrift cooker problems. This is 
supplemented with a printed manual that 
tells the story in picture form. 

3. “Small Appliance and Heating Device Re- 
pairs.” A series of slides that illustrate 
proper repair methods. The first time this 
information has been available in visual 
form. 


4. The Situation on Repair Parts. The lat- 
est information on this all-important sub- 
ject will be made available to you at 
this meeting. 

5. Plans for 1943. You will hear outlined 
what G-E has in store in 1943 to help you 
with your service activities. 





SEE THIS BIG FEATURE MOVIE...IN COLO 


The Finest Instruction G-E Has Ever Offered To Help Y< 














Handle Oven Baking Complain 


As every experienced range service man knows, b 
ing failures are often due to a misinformed M 
Housewife rather than to the range itself. “Do 
Blame It On The Oven,” a brand new G-E movie 
full color, was produced by our Product Servi 
Division under the supervision of General Elec«ri¢ 
famous Home Institute—and made with G-E equi 
ment in the kitchens of McCalls Magazine. It poi 
out the various causes of poor baking results af 
tells how to correct them. A knowledge of the 
simple rules will help clear up many a 1a 
service problem. 
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The Next Series Will Feature 


ENERAL ELECTRIC RANGES 
AND WATER HEATERS 


... lable Appliances and Heating Devices 





i ERVICE TRAINING continues to be the number one need of 
| S appliance dealers. This need explains why thousands of serv- 
ice men have, within the past few months, attended hundreds of 
G-E product meetings from coast to coast. It explains, too, why 
| nearly 100 percent of those attending recent schools asked for a 
continuance of the training programs G-E and its distributors 
have been happy to sponsor. 


The next series of training meetings begins early in January. 
| Headquarters has prepared the most comprehensive program on 
range service that it has ever offered. In addition, new service 
material has been prepared on other G-E products—particularly 
on small appliances and heating devices. Product information 
on refrigerators, dishwashers, laundry equipment and disposalls 
is likewise available. 





The type of meeting to be conducted will depend largely on the 
L0 service problems in each area. 


» You Bring all your service problems to the next meeting and have 
them answered—or send them in to your G-E distributor in 





2 advance for answering during the school sessi When you start 1943 as an 
ws, b & § Sessi0n. authorized G-E Appliance 
s ° ‘ ° . 4 Service Center Dealer you 
4 Register today with your G-E distributor for the coming impor- tls. alent ak laid 
0 . . . . . « oa) ° 
vie tant G-E Service Training meeting. You will be helping your pnay ane Pvy Jay N 4 3 
2 i é el service program. The emblem 
Si RAS SO NS San, shown here stamps sou as MAA CMTE 
lectrig service headquarters in your ee 
2 equi community. Ask your G-E 
cpi GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., APPLIANCE AND distributor how to qualify for 
is «] MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. OP er epetammene. 
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CUSTOMERS CONTACT 
MAINTAINED BY HOME SERVICE 


By GEO. M. SHEETS” 





h I f ke ping up cu 
ucts during the pe | 
] + 
il activities are cur- 
- 
tale r Ta in pe 
~ ad equip! nd 
critical materials, and restrictions on 
services, extensions, etc., is appreciated 


by practically 





today Tl c cust } er 4 ntact, Tt 
course, is just as vital in stabili 
the load, developing individual good 
will, and favorable public relations as 
it ever w The industry realizes 
this, and t feeling is general that 
contact with the customer must not be 
lost sight of in these days when our 
primary functions have the added re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the home 
front and of winning the war. 
Methods Followed by 
Various Utilities 

N yw, what are the sales lepa t 
ments of various utilities doing about 
this war-time problem, and how does 
home service fit into the picture? 
Home service, as I understand, was 
originated to bridge the gap between 


customer and company left open des- 
pite our previous maintenance, meter- 
ing, accounting and sales routines 
Obviously, these gaps will be greater 
rather than less during the war. It has 


been the natural thing to do, therefore, 


' 


for many utilities to utilize 
service departments in 


their home 


administering 


their Wartime Customer Contact Pro- 
grams 

These programs can be broken 
down into four: 
I—Nutrition. 


2—Appliance repair and maintenance. 

3—Lighting—fuse replacement—empty 
socket. 

4—Institutional—cooperating with the na- 
tional war effort—cheapness of service. 


It seems to me that the utilities and 
their home rvice departments, after 
plugging away for a great many years 

* Frot a vered t Round Ta 
Conference, M Elect Aes 
tion Kansas ( M Octol ] 


with their electric cooking council 
home and store demonstrations, city 
ind rural cooking schools, have now 
had a great stroke of luck For yea 


they have preached balanced diet, low 
temperature and waterless cooking to 
preserve vitamins, etc. And they have 


had to spend thousands of dollars for 
advertising, and as much more for 


attendance prizes and appliance dis- 
counts in order to gather together the 
audiences to hear And 
always, Mrs. John Customer probably 


+ 
i 


“ig 
this gospel. 


; ' 


lt we had something to sell 
iscounted to 


so she 
facts 
we presented and the approved prac- 

tices we recommended. 
But now, the suspicion attached to 
commercial backing is The 
] 


t 
d some extent the 


removed. 


gospel of nutrition emanates from an 
unimpeachable source The old pro- 
gram now comes on the platform 


a red, white, and blue suit. 
t patriotic. Leon He 
dorses it. 


ressed ir 





nderson en- 


Donald Nelson of WPB 
endorses it. So does the surgeon 
general of the United States Public 


Health Service, vice president Wal- 
1 : ~ “ , Tel . 

lace, secretary Wickard, secretary 
Perkins, Adolf Jerle, maj gen. 
Hershey, Paul McNutt, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, and President 
himself. 


Roosevelt 


The gas industry has joined up in 
a big way and reports the nutrition 
under its sponsorship, is 
450 American cities 
As far as sales departments are con 
‘rned, and ir 


program, 


functioning in 
ce other aspects, 
this was the most important subject 
discussed at the annual convention of 
the American Gas Association held in 
the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, October 


5 and 6 
Much is that 
1—90%, of all time lost in production is due 
to illness—not accidents—35%/, to com- 
mon colds alone. 
2—That only 26% of employed workers’ fam- 
ilies have good diets. 
3—87°%, of physical rejectees in the British 
Army were accepted and passed into 
the army after six months on proper 
diets. 


many 


made of the fact 


The electric utility industry likewise 
has joined up with this movement, 
ind is cooperating whole-heartedly in 
Several things 
First is the fact 
mature 
energy to 


iny communities. 
ike the job easy. 
that club woman—the 
and 


, 
n or other 


your 
usewlfe 


spare, and 


with time 


with a s male 


yn 
relatives in the armed forces, has now 





found an answer to the question 
“What can I do to help win the war?”. 
“Serve on the local nutrition 


answer. 


com- 


ttee,” is the These pa- 


triotic women are carrying the ball 
the nutrition movement in scores 
%§ American cities today. My con- 


sidered advice to sales managers and 
» electric utilities everywhere, is to let 
women carry the ball for you. 
Sit back—let them run the show— 
elp them—assist with finances—with 
idvertising and publicity—with equip- 
ient—and the will be far 
greater than if you sit in the driver’s 
seat yourself. 


these 


rewards 


A second big help in making your 
cooperation in the nutrition program 
easy is the great wealth of materials— 
those supplied by Westinghouse, for 
instance, or the great number of pub- 
lications of The National Live Stock 


and Meat Board, or The National 
Dairy Council, or The Poultry and 
Egg National Board, or The United 


States Public Health Service, or The 
Wheat Flour Institute, or The Ameri- 
Institute of Baking or countless 
other agencies. The Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Program alone will help any 
electric utility do a good job in ful- 
filling its responsibility to the Nutri- 
tion Program. 


can 


Utility Wartime Program 


Now let us review some of the war- 


There's fun as well as facts at the nutrition and homemaking course. 





in 


programs con- 
our Missouri Valley Elec- 


iber companies. 


time customer contact 
ducted by 
tric 


Association men 


Nebraska Power Company 

Here is an excellent example—The 
Nebraska 
total meters, 
Mrs. B. 


manager, 


Power Company—90,555 
outlined in a report from 
E. Marsh, residential 
featuring the nutrition pro- 
appliance mainte- 
nance and repair program: 


1 
sales 
gram, and also the 


“Our home service department is quite 
active in helping homemakers with their 
cooking and appliance problems. At the 
present time we are conducting a “Wartime 
Food Class'' weekly that is held from 1:30 
P. M. until 3:30 P. M. which gives the home- 
makers an opportunity to get home before 
the rush hours. 


“This class is tied in strictly with the pres- 
ent war situation, emphasizing canning meth- 
ods, and dealing with food shortages, such 
as sugar substitutes, economy meats, and 
also stressing the importance of balanced 
diets, proper nutrition, and proper selection, 
preservation, and preparation of foods. This 
school has created a lot of interest among 
our homemakers and we have an attendance 
of from 80 to 100 women weekly with the 
attendance steadily increasing. 


“We answer approximately 1500 phone 
calls a month on homemakers problems, be- 
sides taking care of approximately 125 visi- 
tors in the kitchen seeking information. In 
addition to this we mail approximately 1300 
bulletins out to customers per month, per 
their requests. We also test approximately 
50 appliances during the month for custom- 
ers who are having difficulty. We also bake 
cakes or cookies weekly for the Red Cross 
canteen, 

“Our home service director also conducts 
the “Homemakers Club of the Air" broad- 
casts, on which she appears six days a week 
on four different stations. 

“Our 24 service representatives in the 
territories make home demonstrations on 
appliances and instruct the customers on 
the care and use of their equipment.” 


(Continued on page 6) 


Promotion of the 


classes is directed primarily at workers’ wives and working wives. Philadelphia Electric is 
proud that once enrolled no member has left the course. 
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OUR NEW “THREE 
SQUARES” A DAY 


By LAURENCE WRAY 


Managing Editor 


Electrical Merchandising 


sé EED the brute” has come to 

have a new connotation. No 

longer does it mean only that 
the way to reach a man’s heart is 
through his stomach. It has quite sud- 
denly come to mean that unless man 
is well fed, he cannot function to the 
limit of his capabilities. 

It seems that Uncle Sam, the medi- 
cal profession, nutrition experts, em- 
ployers and some of the people them- 
selves woke up to the fact not so long 
ago that although the United States 
is the land of plenty, only one quarter 
of its people were being adequately 
fed. Most everybody was getting 
enough to eat, but there is a wide gap 
between being adequately fed and hav- 
ing enough to eat. 

Industrial executives have been pay- 
ing a good bit of attention lately to 
the eating habits of their workers. 
They know that considerable absent- 
ism, colds and minor illnesses, fatigue, 
listlessness, eleven a.m. and four 
p.m. slowdowns, mistakes, can all be 
due to under-nourishment. These exec- 
utives have discovered what are 
really fantastic food predilictions 
among their workers. Some men come 
to work without any breakfast because 
their wives are too lazy to get up, 


others have coffee and u sweet bun, 
others have, believe it or not, “pop” 
and a cigarette. They supplement this 
in midmorning with more pop from 
the snack wagon or cafeteria, or coffee 
and pie. For lunch, they have what they 
bring from home . . . usually hastily 
and_ ill-advisedly assembled . .. or 
they have meat, mashed potatoes, 
gravy, and apple pie a la mode in the 
plant cafeteria or a nearby restaurant. 
Not a good foundation on which a war 
worker can produce, you will admit. 

The Government and several private 
industries have set about to better this 
condition by offering war plants plans 
to better the eating habits of their 
workers, and to make it easy for their 
womenfolk to do an intelligent job of 
planning, marketing and cooking 
workers’ meals. 

General Electric Company at 
Bridgeport, Conn., early recognized 
this trend. They have a big wartime 
industry at their Bridgeport plant and 
a Home Economics group which has 
been occupied for many years with the 
problems of refrigerating and cooking 
food. It seemed a natural, then, for 
General Electric to turn this nutrition 
experience to practical account in their 
own plants when they changed from 


Mrs. Marion Kemp, Phila. Electric Co., demonstrates meat extender dish to a group of 
women workers and workers’ wives at the Philadelphia Electric auditorium. This is a photo 
taken at the fourth lesson of the G-E course. 
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Programs by Utilities 


a manufacturer of electric home ap- 


pliances to a manufacturer of war 
products. Under the leadership of 
Miss Edwina Nolan, Manager of the 
Home Economics Department, Gen- 
eral Electric promulgated a plan for 
better nutrition of war workers and 
promptly put the plan into effect in 
their own plants at Bridgeport, Schen- 
ectady, Erie, Pa., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Philadelphia. 

In Philadelphia, they enlisted the 
cooperation of the utility. The Phila- 
delphia Electric Company put on the 
nutrition courses planned by General 
Electric Company, and General Elec- 
tric undertook the task of reaching 
their Works employees and _ selling 
them and their wives on the necessity 
of a better understanding of nutrition 
for the war worker. Several methods 
of appeal were used ... articles in 
the Works News, direct mail to the 
workers’ homes, inclosures in time 
card slots, posters, etc. According to 
Miss Clara H. Zillessen, Advertising 
Manager of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company, this all stirred up a lot of 
interest. “Enough women responded”, 
said Miss Zillessen, “to form four 
classes . . . two in the afternoon, held 
at the Philadelphia Electric Audito- 
rium in its midcity location, and two 
in a church auditorium close to the 
factory in the evening. There were 
sO many requests from women war 
workers for the evening classes that 
we decided to accommodate them, too. 
There were over five hundred regis- 
trations. The first afternoon class was 
the smallest, but as soon as word got 
around as to what was ‘cooking’, the 
registrations jumped.” 

“The General Electric course in nu- 
trition for war workers is well planned 
and easy for all the varying types of 
workers’ womenfolk to understand. 
There are five lessons in the course. 
They deal with a simple exposition of 
the necessity for proper nutrition, the 
vitamin and mineral story ... very 
simply and graphically presented with 
big, clear charts. The daily “must” or 
protective foods are emphasized with 
instructions how to serve them.” 

“This last, after all,” continued Miss 
Zillessen, “is the crux and the bottle- 
neck of the whole nutrition story. It’s 
pretty swell to know all about vita- 
mins, minerals, calories and the like, 
but if you can help people to remember 
that simple list of daily ‘must’ foods 
and how to plan menus to get those 
foods on the table, then you have gone 
a long way toward insuring that the 
family is being adequately fed. The 





General Electric course covers this, 
advises on proper marketing and selec- 
tion of foods, offers typical menus so 
the housewife can plan her own prop- 
erly, gives some recipes. The lunch 
box is also brought into the spotlight. 
Instead of putting in a few hunks of 
bread with leftovers or hastily bought 
cold cuts as fillings, the women are 
shown how to pack a ‘lunch with a 
punch’, so that the worker’s midday 
meal not only feeds him adequately, 
but tastes good as well. They are 
shown how to make cake and cookies 
which will carry adequately, how to 
arrange for hot soups made of milk, 
how to tuck in raw fruit or raw vege- 
tables, as well as how to make good, 
man-sized sandwiches which will hold 
the worker over until the next meal. 
This General Electric course also 
helps the housewife with her sugar 
ration by suggesting substitutes, how 
to duck the high cost of meat with 
meat substitutes or cheaper cuts, and 
will undoubtedly continue this sort of 
assistance as more and more rationing 
becomes inevitable. Proper refrigera- 
tion and cooking are stressed, as is 
the care and use of all appliances. Be- 
cause so many people are now doing 
their own washing, there is complete 
instruction on washing and ironing. 
Some time is also devoted to good 
lighting, with emphasis on clever 
lighting arrangements at little cost. 
All in all, the course is comprehensive 
and certainly covers the needs of the 
workers’ families.” 

“When the utility gives these 
courses”, said Miss Zillessen, “they 
are not handled like the cooking 
schools in the good old days. There is 
absolutely no selling talk, directly or 
indirectly, about what an _ electric 
range or refrigerator can accomplish 

emphasis is put upon the right 
kind of food and how to prepare it. 

Miss Zillessen added that it has 
been interesting to note the growth 
of acceptance of this nutrition-for- 
workers idea among industrial execu 
tives. A good many of them, she finds, 
seem to have nutritional problems of .. 
their own! She heard one say that he 
tried to eat for better nutrition and 
found himself feeling, a lot better. An- 
other said that he had to go along with 
the food his wife was conscientiously 
trying to feed their youngsters, and he 
found that it tasted better than meals 
they had had previously. Others in the 
executive class said their wives 
wouldn’t be bothered, so it may be that 
General Electric may have to institute 
a course for executives’ wives! 
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Rita Rossiter, war worker who does the fam- 
ily cooking, wins first prize at the first ses- 
sion of the class held at a Philadelphia 
church. Young Carmen Zenga, who attended 
with his mother and whose father helps make 
electrical equipment for Uncle Sam's fight- 
ing ships, draws the lucky number. Course 
is free to all war workers and their families. 





Customers Contact Main- 
tained by Home Service 


( 4 f } 
| < | it p - a 
big indus 1 i ty using 
tne We y ¢ 
P 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Care and u { appliances is 
t ed along t the nutrition 
program in the wartime activities 
t the Oklahoma Ga and Electric 
Company, 162,964 total meters, 
through their home service depart- 
ent Cord repa and fuse re- 
pia nents are tentatively scheduled 


attention Irom now yn 


Nutrition Center Emphasized at 
Moline-Rock Island 


Other typical examples of the nu- 
t program activity are the Illi 
district of the Iowa-Illinois Gas 
Electric Company serving 29,952 

¢ ete e Davenport dist: 


1—The center was open from 2 to 4:30 P. M. 

each Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 
2—A trained home economist (drawn from 
hospitals, schools, homemakers, etc.) was 
in attendance and 


to give information 












































for consultation on meal-planning and 

food problems. 

3—Food prepared and experimental cookery 
done by schools, Girl Scout Groups, etc., 
was displayed at the center. 

4—Special demonstrations, short enough to 
fit into the day's shopping tour, were 
available for groups of 12 or more at 
3:00 P. M. on Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
and Fridays. 


Groups were advised they could come 
for any one or a series of these pro- 
granis. 


In addition to the work of the cen- 


ter, a telephone information service 
was conducted. This was extensively 
used, especially during the canning 
season. 


Nutrition Center Also at 
Davenport 


The Davenport district of the same 
company conducted a quite similar pro- 
gram. There, as in Rock Island, the 
nutrition center—a visual display—and 
the distribution of program literature 
—2,000 copies per month—are the out- 
standing features. 

Care and maintenance of appliances 


is now being taken up in a forum for 


housewives. Several local jobbing 
houses are cooperating in a most 
whole-hearted manner with the utility 
in this program. It promises to be 


most constructive. 


Example in Cooperation at 


lowa City 

In the Iowa City district, a small 
property of only 6,441 meters, and 
without the services of a home service 
director, a specific wartime service 
program, designed to greet new resi- 
dents, contact every customer, survey 
appliances, and place home equipment 


as well as tie in even 
with the nutrition pro- 
gram, was adopted and placed in effect 
May 6, 1942. In lowa City the na- 
tional nutrition program had been well 
before Pearl Harbor. A 
public-spirited housewives, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Utility 
Farm Bureau and the Meat 
Packing Industry, and the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, cooperated. 


in eftective use, 


~+1 
more directly 


organized 


group of 


and the 


Pretty Ann Mercaldo's husband is in the armed forces. 

on a war job and is taking the G-E nutrition and homemaking 

course so she and her man can have the best home in the world 
when he comes marching home. 














By the Fall of 1941, the local nu- 
trition council was well organized, and 
conducted a series of 10 meetings— 
two in each ward—total attendance 
2,000. The utility’s participation con- 
sisted of assisting in financing and 
publicity, providing window display, 
loaning cooking equipment and person- 
nel, distributing literature, etc. The 
local women’s group, however, carried 
the ball and ran the show, and the 
utility was only too pleased to have 
them do so. During 1942 the nutrition 
council’s 14 meetings—total attendance 
1,850—developed such patronage that 
the electric company’s assembly room 
could not accommodate the crowd, and 
the final meeting—a sugar substitutes 
demonstration, was moved to the Com- 
munity Building, where over some 400 
were seated. The State University Do- 
mestic Science Department furnished 
demonstrators for the last two meet- 
ings. 

The cost was nominal—so low that 
it was easily assimilated in “sales 
promotion” for 1941. No drain on 
personnel was caused. 


Cedar Rapids Program 


The Iowa Electric Light and Power 
Company at Cedar Rapids is another 
utility that has carried on customer 
contact work through its Home Serv- 
ice Department during the war period. 
Here are some high points: 
1—Free demonstrating service on all range 

installations. 
2—Tests on sugar substitutes—corn syrup 

and part sugar table. 


3—Canning schools—record breaking at- 
tendance. 
4—Regular nutrition classes—300 attend- 


ance per week. 
5—Conduct Red Cross nutrition classes. 
6—Industrial program—9 defense plants in 
Cedar Rapids and Marshalltown using 
Westinghouse Materials. 


Mason City, lowa 

The Peoples Gas and Electric Com- 
pany has dispensed with the home 
service girl but has carried on this 
customer contact activity through ter- 
ritory sales representatives and sales 
ladies on the floor. 

A nutrition center is also maintained 
as in Davenport and Rock Island. 


Ann is 


problems. 


Madison, Wis., Westinghouse 
Program 


The Madison Gas and Electric Com 
pany has reduced its personnel but is 
following up appliance sales through 
territorial representatives, and is spon- 
soring the Westinghouse Industrial 
Program. The nutrition program has 
been begun with one industry which 
has 2,500 employees. 

Jn fuse replacement the customers 
are asked to do this work themselves, 
and not to call the company office 
more than necessary—assisting in con- 
serving gasoline and rubber. 


Other Industrial Programs in 
Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company from he&dquarters in Madi 
son has— 

I—Retained all its home service supervisors. 

2—Financed refresher courses at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for home service 
supervisors. 

3—Sponsored Westinghouse program with 
several industries. 

4—Arranged window displays of soldiers 
and sailors photographs as good-will 
feature. 


This company keeps in contact with 
its customers in many ways. Driving 
through Dodgeville, Wis., on the road 
to Madison on September 26, for in- 
stance, the writer saw the utility com- 
pany’s window plastered full of soldier 
and sailor pictures. No merchandise 
could be seen until you entered the 
office. The entire window was a great 
picture gallery. A great many favor- 
able comments on this invitation to the 
public to bring in their pictures had 
resulted, the local manager stated. This 
is a purely good will form of customer 
contact which any of us can do. 


Kansas City 


Personnel in the home service de- 
partment of the Kansas City Power and 
Light Company has been curtailed to 
four girls as against fifteen formerly. 
This force demonstrates range opera- 
tion in customers’ homes. The com- 
pany cooperates with nutrition classes 
—both Red Cross and government. 


After class, Ann asks Mrs. Marion Kemp, Philadelphia Electric 
home economist, for answers to some of her special homemaking 
Special attention to individual problems is one of 
the most popular features of the course. 
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The sales service personnel, however, 
s still making field contacts daily. The 
home repair work has, for several 
vears, been the main customer activity 
n Kansas City. 


Wichita-Kansas Gas and 
Electric Co. 


The force has been curtailed from 
nine to four members. The nutrition 
program and canteen class-work is be 
ing followed. 

Now, just another word about the 
program the Westinghouse company 
has prepared for the utility compa- 
nies to assist them in tying in with 
the national nutrition program. The 
great electrical equipment and appli 
ance manufacturers have almost ruined 
us as original promoters. They make 
uur job so easy. In fact, they almost 
relieve us of the responsibility of 
selling the blessing of electric service 
—kill our need for itnagination and 
initiative through their all prevalent 
promotional helps. Of the Westing 
house program, I have been told that 
no utility to whom it has been sub- 
mitted has turned it down. Now over 
65 utilities, 129 clubs, and 179 defense 
plants are cooperating. Among the 
utilities which have already placed this 
program in effect are: 

Southwestern District 
Board of Public Utilities, Kansas City, 
Kansas 
Arkansas—Missouri Power Co., Blytheville, 
Ark. 

Public Service Co., of Oklahoma, Tulsa 

Union Electric Company, St. Louis 

Kansas Power Co., Great Bend, Kansas 

—9 clubs—6 war plants—5 utilities 
Northwestern District 

33 “H for V" Clubs—83 War Plants— 

13 Utilities 

Nebraska Power Company, Omaha 

Interstate Power Co., Dubuque 

lowa Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co., Cedar Rapids 

lowa Union Elec. Co., Keokuk and Fort 

Madison 

Commonwealth Edison at Chicago 

Indianapolis Power & Lt. Co., Indianapolis 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee 

Western United Gas and Electric Co., 


Aurora 
Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. Co., Madison 


Madison Gas & Electric Co., Madison 

Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis 
Wis. 

Northern State Power Co., Minneapolis 

Bureau of Elec. Service, Milwaukee 


Another Wisconsin utility which is 
actively promoting a nutrition pro- 
gram activity, is the Wisconsin Power 
and Light with headquarters in Madi- 
son. This company, is well pleased 
with the program, and has worked out 
a close tie-up with the Domestic Sci- 
ence Department of the State Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Through this alli- 
’ financed by 
the utility is conducted. This company 
keeps its contact with customers in 
many ways. 


ance a “refresher course’ 


Results of War-Time Programs 


Now, what have been the results of 
these various programs carried out 
by home service departments, pointed 
to maintain the all-important customer 
contact which otherwise might have 
gone overboard, to some extent at least, 
since Pearl Harbor. There is no ac- 
curate yardstick, no measuring rod 
which can be specifically applied, of 
course, because intangibles other than 
domestic revenue figures are included. 
But as far as I can learn, these cus- 
tomer contact programs are to be con- 
tinued—even expanded. 

Although results of these programs 
are intangible, nevertheless there are 
constructive elements in their implica 
tions. For if a housewife’s interest in 
nutrition is aroused, she will spend 
more time daily in her kitchen, and if 
she does spend more time daily in her 
kitchen, then she cannot but make a 
fuller use of her electric appliances 
lengthen the burning hours of the 100- 
watt or 150-watt Mazda lamps in the 
kitchen fixtures. 

3ut as to residential consumption 
and revenue, in cities where these pro- 
grams have been energetically carried 
out we find no decreases in revenues 
but actual increases, though small. 
Take Iowa City, for instance: 





maker for a war worker and two sons. 





Meet Mrs. Emily Winward, who by all previous standards had a full time job as home- 

Yet after Pearl Harbor she put her talents as a 

switchboard operator to work at a Philadelphia war plant. Says she's taking the course 
to help her solve food problems, streamline housework. 








Mrs. Winward is one of many married women who are putting their previously learned 
talents into the war effort. G-E nutrition and homemaking course shows them how they 
can handle both homemaking and war work. 





ELECTRIC CONSUMPTION IOWA CITY 


Year to date—56,369 KWH increase—1.53% increase ys 
Revenue increase —1.46% increase 


AVERAGE SALES PER RESIDENTIAL CUSTOMER 


Sept., 1942 —72 KWH 
Sept., 1941 —68 KWH 
Increase — 4 KWH 





GAS CONSUMPTION 
Year to date residential (less househeating) 
—4.98% increase 


REVENUE 
Year to Date—3.91% increase 


This Year to Date —731 KWH 
Last Year to Date —721 KWH 


Increase — 10 KWH 








Finally let us note that there are 
lividends in customer satisfaction, in 
improved public relations. We keep 
our old friends, we gain new friends, 
we accumulate a good-will reserve, if 
you please, on which we may draw 
in the post-war years, when it may be 
f the utmost importance. Perhaps 


able to a folding up of customer activi- 
ties, or a total absence of them, during 
the last world war. And to those of 
us who have passed through the 
wringer of municipal plant and public 
ownership agitation, good public rela- 
tions and an accumulated good will 
reserve is more constructive than high 





On the home front Mrs. Winward is still the world's best mother, according to Charles 7 
and David 5. She even finds time to keep the cookie jar full, pack lunches and prepare 
all meals. Mrs. Winward said the whole family pitches in on every task. 


some of our public relations difficul- priced attorneys or advertising ex- 
ties in the past 25 years may be trace- _perts or well-filled exchecquers 
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The office includes 
portable typewriter and bag of bonds and material. 


The staff takes the Bond Office into the customer's home. 





The Central Arizona 


Light & Power Co. War Bond delivery truck is a familiar 
sight on Phoenix streets. 
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By CLOTILDE GRUNSKY 


the 


sales 


UTTING into practice all 
knowledge of successful 
practices learned in lamp selling 
and appliance campaigns, the Central 
Arizona Light and Power Company, 
under the leadership of Edward H. 
Coe, president and A. F. Morairty, 
vice president, turned the full force of 
its organization into its recent war 
bond campaign. This was no “booth 
on the main floor” effort, but a genuine 
all-out selling job in which every mem- 
ber of the organization participated. 
Laid out along the same lines that 
would be employed in any major sales 
drive, the campaign involved exten- 
sive advertising, floor and window dis- 
plays, employee participation, commis- 
sions for sales and a special “War 
Bond Delivery Service.” 


Wor Bond Delivery 


Special emphasis in the advertising 
was placed on this “Minute Man War 
Bond Delivery,” by which bond sell- 
ing was brought to the customer’s 
home, the idea being that though 
the utility could not claim to be a 
specialist in the banking end of the 
business, its employees were schooled 
in service and could render this in 
abundance. A recommissioned pick- 
up truck was used, built up with spare 
window trim material and painted red, 
vhite and blue with a printed message 
along its sides along with the familiar 
figure of the Minute Man. The driver 
was one of the company’s armed 
guards and with him traveled a former 
home service girl dressed in a well 
designed uniform similar to those worn 
by hostesses on the airlines. 

The interior was rigged up as an 
office, with typewriter, table and side 
cushioned seat. A supply of bonds 


was carried at all times, so that imme- 
diate delivery could be made, as well 
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A New 
Selling Job | 


for Arizona | 


The Central 


Arizona Light & 





| 
Put Its Sales Ingenu- Bess Stins 
War Bond 
On a War Bond Drive as on F 





“"Ynamenenenaeneel 


as orders taken. Most sales were made 
in the truck itself, brought to the 
customer’s home or place of business 
on request, but where illness or dis- 
ability of any kind made it impossible 
for the customer to get away, the 
typewriter and office material was 
brought into one customer’s home and 
the transaction completed at the bed 
side if necessary. “If you can’t come 
to the office, we'll bring the office 
to you,” “A service for busy Ameri- 
cans” and “Bedside Bond Delivery” 
were some of the slogans used. 








Commissions in Stamps 


Each employee received an order § Rita's co 
book and a copy of the campaign f 
prospectus. Commissions were in the 
form of war savings stamps. Orders 
were taken by the employees them- 
selves or turned over to the truck 
crew, credit being given for prospects 
actually sold. Interest was wide- 
spread—and not confined to the groups 
normally making contact with the 
public. Linemen, office employees and 
shop men set out to sell bonds to their 
friends and relatives and to the people 
they did business with. 

Out of the company’s 437 employees, 
215 turned in the sale of one or more 
bonds. One lineman sold $15,000 
worth. A telephone operator was re- 
sponsible for selling $4,000 worth ove: 
the telephone. A_ station operator 
turned in 27 individual customers. 

During the first month, the tota 
made through the company’s 
agency were well over $100,000 ma 
turity value. Commissions to em 
ployees reached a figure of $397 ir 
war savings stamps. The campaig 
and delivery service are being con 
tinued on a month to month basis as 
long as the service appears to be filling 
a need. 





sales 





Rita's o 











os 


Bess Stinson, former home lighting girl, has typed up Ralph Earnhart sold his War Bonds the hard Rita Bachmann taps a willing victim in the corner 
War Bonds on some of the best tables in town, as well way. He turned in sales tickets on 27 indi- drugstore for a War Bond. He is signing the employee 
as on packing cases that served as dining tables. vidual customers. order book. 


Rita's commission in war saving stamps and her identi- "Pat" Patterson, first class lineman and first The campaign supervisor delivers Rita's flag and 
fying "flag" are checked for delivery. bond salesman, sold over $15,000 in stamp in person ... and who wouldn't? 
War Bonds to friends. 





Rita's order is registered and turned over to the Rita drops the order in one of the many Irene McHale used her pleasant voice to sell $14,000 
Minute Man delivery crew. company War Bond Order boxes. worth of War Bonds in less than one month. 
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Rural “lectrification 


Rockwell City, lowa, Survey Shows Pattern of Appliance Distribution to Rural Areas. 


By TOM F. BLACKBURN 


guinea pig 
best way of bring- 
understanding of 


HE good old 
method is the 
ing home an 


this problem to t fellow citizen who 
ver comes closer to the farm than 
ilk bottle in W ilgreen’ off Times 
Square 
Rockwell City, lowa, is the place 
that will give you iverage idea of 


electrification stands today, 


what prospects it offers appliance 





ulers. | lowa about midway 

the amount of country wiring that 
i been d ¢ 1 halfway down 1 
lowa wealth ids Calhoun County, 
f which Ro ‘well City is the county 
eat 

The REA, the lowa Electric Com 


pany and the lowa-lllinois Gas and 


klectric Co. have thrown themselves 


nto the business of extending service 
2.200 


ears after the REA 


farms. Four 
tarted, this is the 


ricture 
lowa-Ill. Ga 
& Electri 133 farm customers 
*REA . 1,000 farm customers 
lowa Elect 339 farm customers 
1,472 

ipproximate. | i la ver int ther 
unties. 


Now 
100% 


this doesn’t 
sweep, as the 


look like any 
publicity would 
Apparently 728 
despite a whirlwind 
campaign to line them up. Moreover, 
383 farms passed by REA 


have you _ believe. 


farmers resisted, 


there are 


lines which are not customers. Old 
people, tenant operated farms, places 
owned by insurance companies held 


out. Also, the 
bills 


number of minimum 
March fully a 
\ bills were minimunis 


is astonishing. In 
third of the RE 
and even in were 174 
not been 
letting electricity 


there 
obviously 
idea of 
» his work, of using energy in place 


January 


The farmer has 


sold on the 
d 


of farm hands. Even Iowa Electric 
has increased its average rural con 
umption of current only an average 
of 15 kw.-hrs. per month in fou 


years 

As Ed Oehler of Briggs & Stratton, 
has often pointed out, rural electrifica- 
Gon today is like a sieve—something 

iat has caught many of the larger 
naa! but let many others pass through 
untouched. 

George Schlecter, Rockwell City ap- 
pliance dealer, agrees with him: “We 
used to sell light plants. When elec- 
trification came in I thought this 
was all 
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ABOVE —George Schlecter moved his repair bench upstairs—from now on in 
service will keep him eating. 


ABOVE RIGHT— James Esmay, REA manager, realizes that his lines pass 383 
farmers that are not subscribers—a fourth of his customers are minimum 
bill users. 


RIGHT — Don't fee! sorry for the appliance dealer alone—All around the 
square in Rockwell City small town merchants are in a war caused depression. 
The independent merchant, Successful Farming discovered, is in a position to 
dominate distribution—if he will plus’ the sale with demonstration and service. 


Chissele Hardware. 

You cease to feel sorry for the appli 
ance dealer as being the only wartime 
victim. For virtually all retailing has 


42 Winchargers which are also used 
for lighting. We thought that gas 
powered washers were a thing of the 
past and didn’t stock. We could have 


sold a lot of them.” had a mighty kick in the pants. Every 
one knows that the automobile busi 

What's Happened to the Local ness is shot and the filling statior 
Merchant? sales are hurt. Not as many realiz 

Rockwell City, county seat of Cal- that men’s clothing sales are off as any 
houn (pop. 2,391) has its business youngster or man who feels the hot 


breath of the draft on his neck doesn't 
buy any clothes when Uncle Sam i 
likely to. The barbering business i 


houses lined around a square. As you 
walk around this area, checking with 
the natives, you get a picture of what 
is happening to the typical small sunk with so many men gone. The 
American town without war industries hardware stores are “letting the cat 
to back it up. There is Western Auto, die,” as they can’t replace stocks. Lum 
Corn Belt Electric, M. J. Harrington ber yards are affected by building stop 
plumbing, Brownfelder plumbing, Par- page. Even the soda fountain trade i 
sons Hardware, the Gamble Store and hurt as the young fellows are the ones 
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who do the heavy buying. In Rock- 
well City you get the impression that 
the three types of business most likely 
to survive are: 

Garages repairing automobiles 
Farm implement repair firms 

3. Electrical service and repairs 

4. Cobblers. 


: 
a 


In fact, George Schlecter, who is the 
Westinghouse dealer in Rockwell City, 
was moving his service bench upstairs 
the day ELectTRICAL MERCHANDISING 
called. “If I’m going to make all my 
money from now on doing repairs, I’m 
not going to work in a dark basement,” 
he said. 

So typical is Calhoun County that 
the magazine, Successful Farming, has 
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Has Jelled 


made three surveys of the progress 
of farm electrification there. Three 
times the measuring stick has been 
placed against events that have taken 
place—in July 1938, June 1939 and 
August 194l—and the magazine re- 
ported to its readers its findings. 

It uncovered that while farmers 
bought certain appliances at once, a 
complete electrification was a long 
way off. Eighty-eight percent of the 
electrified farm owners bought radios 
at the start, 83 percent irons and 77 
percent refrigerators. Some 60 percent 
did some building and remodeling at 
the time they put in electricity, show- 
ing that electricity stimulates moderni- 
zation. 

Washers were way down on the list, 


1942 


CALHOUN COUNTY AFTER FOUR 
YEARS OF ELECTRIFICATION 


Only about 266 out of 1,472 farms electrified 
have been sold on the gospel of letting power 
do the work. To the others electricity is a luxury 
for the women folks. Some 728 farmers don’t’ 
have electricity at all, and of these 383 let the 
REA lines go right by their places. Obviously, 
there’s a long haul ahead before the farm is 
a 100 per cent power user, and the educational 
spadework will have to be done by the dealer 
who did it with townspeople. 


only 43 percent buying washing ma- 
chines during the three-year period. 
This may be explained by the fact that 
so many of them already owned gaso- 
line-powered washing machines. Some 
44 percent did buy electric motors for 
their gasoline-powered washers. It is 
obvious that the remaining 13 percent 
figured that the gas-powered washer 
could continue to do the job. The fact 
that only 12 percent bought electric 
ranges indicates that this appliance 
has a big job to do in overcoming 
competition from bottle gas and other 
fuels in the country. 

Out of Successful Farming survey 
comes a warning to manufacturers 
and small town merchants on the slip- 
periness of their distribution. Hard 


roads have sent country people scoot- 
ing to many distant points or larger 
cities, where completeness of selection 
or price appeal lured them away. 
Towns now compete against towns. 
With water pumps especially, as well 
as toasters and waffle irons, the home 
town dealer took a licking. Successful 
Farming survey showed how a small 
town dealer aggressive can 
reach out and grab a lot of business 
from his competition. With ranges par- 
ticularly, this is true, one small town 
getting 56 percent of the business 
against 9 percent purchased in the 
largest competitive center, Fort Dodge. 
This happened again with brooders, 
Fort Dodge getting only 14 percent of 
the business while aggressive small- 
town dealers walked away with 46 per- 
cent of it against the home town boys 
getting only 38 As might 
be suspected, the home town was su- 
preme in radio, the local dealers get- 
ting 39 percent of radio 
largely of course, on account of serv- 
ice facilities. 

The survey three 
showed that the dealer picture is never 
static in American small towns. Suc- 
cessful Farming found in 35 months: 


who is 


percent. 


business, 


covering years 


dealers went out of business 
dealers went into business 

dealers changed store location 
brand had three successive dealers 
brands had two successive dealers 
6 brands retained their original 
dealer. 


Ne DS Ww 


Fully 21.8 percent of the farm fami- 
lies bought from four different dealers, 
purchasing between 6.5 and 7.4 appli- 
ances. Only 3.2 percent of the farm 
families confined their buying to one 
dealer. 

Today, with war pulling at the pic- 
ture, a reservoir of farm purchasing 
power is being piled up that is tre- 
mendous. At the same time dealers are 
fighting a battle for survival. It is 
obvious that the brand that maintains 
representation during the tough going 
will be in the best competitive position 
when it is all over. 
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Here’s how the recent WPB restrictions on 


flashlights and batteries for civilian use 
affect you: 


WO MORE 
GVERLADY” 
HLASHULIGHTS 


Effective Nov. 1, 1942, we are no 
longer permitted to produce flash- 
light cases for civilian use—only 
for the Army, Navy, War Ship- 
ping Administration and the Lend- 
Lease Account. 

We regret to say that this re- 
striction automatically cancels our 
plans to supply you with flash- 
light cases made chiefly of fibre, 
plastics and other less critical ma- 
terials. 


A LIMITED QUANTITY 
OF LVERLAOY’ == 
VLASHILIGHT 
BEATTEKIES 


The number of “Eveready” flashlight batteries 
available for civilian use has been drastically re- 
duced. The entire balance of our production is 
needed to help supply the fighting forces of the 
United Nations. 








fed ASSL 77AL 
CWILIAN NEEDS 








WO MORE = 
POKTAELE — 
1VFE KAOlO 
BATTERIES 


The armed services, particu- 
larly the U. S. Signal Corps, 
have found so many important uses for our radio 
batteries they are taking every one we can make. 
This includes, of course, the popular “Eveready” 
““Mini-Max” battery as well as the other portable 
types. They’re used in the portable telephone sets 
called “walkie-talkies.” 





ALIMITEO QUMNWTTT¥ 
OF 

TAKIN” 
VPLS 


Production of this entire 
line has been severely cut. From now on we will 
concentrate on the more popular types. 





While there has been some reduction in the 
number of “Eveready” No. 6 Dry Cells we 
are permitted to make, we hope to supply 
enough of these batteries to fill essential ci- 
vilian needs. 
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FLASHLIGHT DEALERS 
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Setting Up 








A “DEFENSE” Department 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. puts 


the emphasis on utilization and conser- 


vation for the duration .. . 


Dealer 


cooperation program has a new role 


ORESEEING the necessity of 
concentrating on national de- 


fense as early as July, 1941, the 


Puget Sound Power & Light Company, 
erving western Washington, has been 
reorganizing all its departments which 
ct W the public to place 
s; major emphasis on utilization and 
servation. New names fit the new 
functions. For the duration, the sales 
department will be known as the 
Utilization” department, while divi- 
on sales managers bear the title of 
division utilization managers.” In- 
id of “representatives” on the sales 
taff, there will be “consultants”. 


Cooperative Service Program 


The dealer cooperation program, 
which in prewar days consisted in 
active appliance promotion, has been 
transformed to a cooperative service 
rogram, with emphasis on: 


1. Necessity of routing repair calls in 
order to conserve rubber. 

2. Importance of reducing the number* 
of appliance repairs through proper 
care of equipment. 

3. WPB regulations covering new or ad- 
ditional services and reasons for such 
regulations. 


Newspapers and radio are used for 
bringing the message to the public. 
Dealers’ meetings, formerly stressing 
selling, now emphasize service, with 


help for dealer personnel in inter- 
preting service rules for their cus- 
tomers. 

The personnel department of the 
utility has been conducting a course 
for its own contact people which en- 
ables them to explain tactfully to cus- 
tomers the difficulties which the com- 
pany experiences in obtaining satis- 
factory service men and the necessity 
for conserving material and man- 


power. Dealers also are eligible to 
take the course given to company 
cashiers, service men and utilization 


personnel on the correct telephone 
technique for handling calls requesting 
repair service, 

The utility has also helped dealers 
to adjust themselves to war conditions 
by aiding them in figuring out ways to 
supplement their electrical stocks with 
other merchandise, even going so far 
as to help them in making contacts 
with distributors. These aids are par 
ticularly designed to 
for one reason or 
not in a position to close their doors 
and get into defense work. 

The home service department has 
similarly converted its activities almost 
entirely to meet wartime needs. Except 


assist dealers 


who, another, are 


in very special cases, no home calls 
are made. Large cooking classes 
have been “abandoned, and the effort 
transferred to small groups which 
are part of the Red Cross and Na- 


The preparation of food for the Army and Navy was the subject of two very popular 
sessions held under the auspices of the Puget Sound Power & Light home service 


department. 


Here is the personnel of the Army session showing, left to right: 


Cecil Parker, Mrs. Edith Rauch, home service director, Capt. D. N. Hughes and 
F, O. Peterson, 






























A balanced ration for the Navy was prepared for another session. Here is a Navy 
mother—Mrs. Molly La Rue—learning how it was done from the three Navy cooks, 
Lawrence Scheroshek, R. C. Bristow, and C. W. Parker. 


tional Nutrition program. During the 
first six months of the year, 465 lec- 
ture demonstrations were given by the 
company’s staff of twelve home service 
girls, reaching a total of more than 
6,000 housewives. 

Weekly sessions are given in the 
company’s new Victory Kitchen estab- 
liched at 1908 Fourth Ave. in Seattle, 
where nutrition, food preservation, 
canning methods, drying and freezing 
foods, care of electrical appliances, 
and home blackout lighting methods 
are discussed. Standard Red Cross 
canteen and nutrition classes are also 
held in the kitchen, with evening and 
afternoon sessions. Held here also 
have been sessions of the Westinghouse 
“Health and Victory Club,” a nutri- 
tion program particularly directed 
toward wives of war workers, and 
also classes in nutrition for Girl Scouts 
and Campfire groups. 


Army-Navy Cooking 


Highly popular were the sessions 
devoted to Army and Navy cooking, 
during which typical menus served to 
Army and Navy men were prepared 
in the presence of the assembly. Captain 
D. N. Hughes, U.S.A. and R, C. Bris- 
tow, instructor of Navy Cooks and 
Bakers School, were 


present to ex- 
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plain how meals are planned and pre- 
pared to keep our armed forces in the 
best of health. 

Of increasing importance in this 
period of manpower shortages is the 
utility’s farm program. So essential 
is the service rendered by the com- 
pany’s farm electrification representa- 
tives in helping increase production, 
while conserving manpower, that they 
have been requested for draft prefer- 
ment. The program of the farm elec- 
trification division sets out to: 

1. Rehabilitate obsolete and discarded 
farm equipment. 

2. Serve as a clearing house for trading 
and borrowing farm equipment be- 
tween farmers. 

3. Explain miscellaneous labor-saving me- 
chanical applications for use on the 
farm. 

4. Serve as a clearing house for all in- 
formation on recent discoveries for 
increasing food production. 


The division has been responsible 
during a six-month period since the 
first of the year in assisting farmers 
to obtatin and install 472 chick brood- 
ers, 86 water heaters, 97 soil heating 
devices, 213 milking machines, 69 dairy 
water heaters, 13 utility motors, 114 
yard, barn and poultry house ligh'- 
ing installations, plus numerous mi:- 
cellaneous equipment. 
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Six Hands are Better Than Two in 


Repairing Radio 


System of Helpers Aids Art Becker in Holding Up Deliveries 





Art Becker is a grizzled veteran in radio repairing— 
he harks back to World War |. 


Stuff is piled up all over radio shops these days, 
waiting for repairs. (right) 


DMITTED that it takes three 
or four years to train a radio 
repair man. Granted that no 

other appliance is so tricky, requires 
such a great understanding of electri- 
cal currents. 

Up to this year there has been a 
pool ot 
jobs lay in 
radios 


capable trained men whose 
keeping the country’s 
picture 


Now the 


The war factories and 


functioning. 
has changed. 
the draft boards have carried off these 
who have the know how. \4] 
over the land proprietors of radio and 


men 


appliance shops are standing lonely in 
their place of 
piled up three deep and no one to do 
it. The idea of training new help has 
seemed hopeless, as it takes 

This is why 
Becker of the 
Radio Co., Evanston, 
[ll., institution, may throw a light of 
hope on the situation. 

Away back in World War I when 
Art Becker Jr. was ill in bed with 
leakage of the heart, his father 
brought home a wireless telegraph set 
for him to play with. Art remembers 
it well, for federal authorities madk 
him take down his aerial. Years 
passed and Art grew up with the in 
dustry. At one time Bill Grunow of 
Grigsby-Grunow considered him the 
best top notcher on the north shore in 
the matter of repairing Majestics. 

Should you drive up to the Becker 
Music and Radio Company you would 
find it a typical appliance outlet, with 
refrigerators, washers and radios as 
well as an occasional piano. It grew 
out of the business and Art 


business, with work 


so long. 
the activity .of Art 
Evanston Music and 


a 35-year-old 


music 


Becker Sr. can still fix a little girl’s 
violin bow. 

In the rear is a garage where re- 
pair work is done. The garage was 
obtained because of the Motorola 
work that Art Becker does with cars. 
Normally four repair men have been 
kept busy, but today Art Becker can 
lecok around and say with Francois 
Villon, “Where are the snows of yes- 
teryear ?” 
brother. 
day are 
washing 


They’re gone, including his 
Approximately 25 radios a 
repaired. Recently Easy 
machine parts added, 
but the labor shortage caused the firm 


were 
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to give up all idea of taking on this 
sort of service. 

“When my last workman left me,” 
says Art Becker, “I wondered how in 
the world I could do all the work 
alone. Then I saw that if I could duck 
a lot of the consuming details | 
could spread myself over a much 
wider bunch of orders.” 

So in marched a bunch of pink 
cheeked high boys, eager to 
learn a trade under the guidance of an 
outstanding service man. No ency- 
clopedia of learning was stuffed down 
their gullets. Instead Art put them at 


sche A | 





Here are the high school boys toiling away 
at their benches, directed on each step 
of the job. 


simple tasks, seeing to it that they 
mastered them completely. Frankly, 
some of them may not know what the 
end results of their work will be. 
Nevertheless they are able to: 

1. Test tubes. 

2. Take sets out of cabinets. 

3. Do soldering work. 

4. Assemble parts from stock. 

5. Listen to customer's complaints. 

6. Write orders. 

7. Fix aerials. 

8. Deliver. 

The lads start out on a schedule 
made out by Art Becker. When they 
run into unknown trouble, they call 
him. On quite a number of orders this 
never happens, as they have caught 
the difficulty, such as defective tubes. 
When Art does come, he is able to 
give a further diagnosis and spot the 
difficulty. This done, he gives orders 
as to what is to be done, and lets the 
novice do it. Only ticklish jobs such 
as lining up a set, does he do himself. 
When the work is completed, it gets 
a Becker inspection. 

You have heard of one man bands, 
of jugglers who can keep a dozen 
things in the air at once, but Art 
Becker is a man who can repair a halt 
dozen radios at once, thanks to his high 
school helpers. When ELectricat 
MERCHANDISING _ called, 
were being made in seven days. As 
the lads learn, this will be cut down, 
and the Becker Music & Radio should 
be able to carry on throughout the war. 


deliveries 
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This PLAN OF ACTION 
is already IN ACTION 


on the “Second Front’ 


The big offensive has begun on the “Second Front” — the 
Service front! And the strategy outlined in Premier’s “Plan of 
Action” is already achieving gratifying results for hundreds of 
electrical dealers who are following this plan energetically. 
Below are listed just a few of the topics, vital to the organi- 
zation and development of a profitable service business, which 
are included in this free “Manual for Men in Service.” 


@ What Premier’s Plan of Action Is 

@ Importance and Meaning of Certified Guaranteed Service 
@ Creation of Demand for Service 

@ Telephone Directory Advertising 

@ Newspaper Advertising 

@ Radio Advertising 

@ Direct Mail Advertising 

@ Floor, Counter and Window Displays 

@ Other New-Business-Getters 


For Men Going into SERVICE @ The “Repair—Don’t Replace” Program 


° @ 3 Types of Service 
.. Get this Plan of Attack Today! Canine Service Check Guide 


If you're getting into active service—start right and start ®@ Suggestions for Customer Care of Cleaners 
now. This manual of operations is a simple, practical 


blueprint for successful development of service business. 





@ Efficiency that Develops True Conservation 


Get Premier’s “Plan of Action” immediately —it’s free, @ How to Test and Repair Floor Cleaners 
but it’s worth a lot to you! @ How to Test and Repair Cylinder-Type Cleaners 
‘ @ Electrical Circuit Tester 


@ List of Necessary Tools 

@ Tools Available at Premier Factory 

@ List of Cleaner Trade Names and Manufacturers 
@ Illustrated Parts List 


We cE 2 
? i For - -_ 
as eae | 























g | 
PREMIER: 
Please send me my copy of your “Plan of Action” describing Premier's new co- 
operative advertising campaign featuring Service, and the entire Certified Guaranteed | 
Service Program. | 
DIVISION | 
Name | 
7. 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. Address | 
Cleveland, Ohio City Stote EM-12 | 
| 
dep qreeunemancipinmanscnsuecansinaniscipctncsnanneiitginiansmmnennnnsieaveniahneyeianiindin teen J 
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EVEN 
SERVICE 
NEEDS 


Sale 


As a salesman Charlie W. Smith dressed like an 
ambassador to the Court of St. James, thought in on old clothes. 
terms of carloads. 


smanship 


According to Charlie W. Smith former Apex general sales manager, 
who takes a bow as proprietor of Apex Midwest service in Chicago. 





Charlie Smith of Apex Midwest Service has been foresighted enough to stock a 
big supply of parts. 























Veteran Larry J. Albers is responsible for actual repair work. Charlie Smith doesn't 


mix in here. 
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IME was when Charlie W. 

Smith, general sales manager 
for Apex Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
looked like an ambassador to the Court 
of St. James. He thought in carloads, 
whisked about the country in a car 
half a block long. 

Came the war, and Charlie Smith 
saw the handwriting on the wall for 
salesmen—at least for the duration. 

So he purchased the Apex Midwest 
Service Company in Chicago, hung 
up his flossy sales clothes in the closet, 
and donned a big apron. Today former 
sales manager Smith is taking care of 
Apex appliances and Ironrite ironers 
and is happy to get home to his bunga- 
low in Glenview each night. 

Asked how his sales experience 
helped him with his new work, Charlie 
Smith said: 

“T find that past sales training is 
marvelous for the telephone end of the 
service business. For example, I have 
discovered that any price quoted for 
repairs is ‘too high.’ People simply 
don’t know what it should be. Sales- 
menship helps them understand. 

“Another thing they say to me when 


Today Charlie Smith has donned a big apron, put 
He has turned his past training to 
selling repair service. 


they are quoted a price is: ‘I don’t 
want that good a job. I just want 
it to run.’ A suggestion that they 
go to a neighborhood shop, that we 
don’t do that kind of work usually 
brings them in on the gallop.’ ” 

From 125 to 150 jobs a month are 
flowing through the Apex Midwest 
Service shop and Charlie Smith is 
looking for more appliances to take 
care of. His inventory of parts is four 
to five times normal and he ships all 
over the Midwest. The firm handles 
washers, ironers, cleaners and Wayne 
and Apex refrigerator jobs (ro her- 
metically sealed units) and reaches out 
30 miles from Chicago to take care of 
them. The service firm is an old one, 
having been started in 1929 by T. M. 
Decker. 

“T don’t dip into the mechanical 
end of the business—we have got 
some good boys on this job,” says 
Charlie Smith. “I handle over-the- 
counter sales and the telephone end of 
the business. And believe it or not, 
I have learned a lot of things about 
mechanical advantages of various con- 
structions that were never told to me 
when I was salesman. But—I don’t 
think I’ll ever go back to selling. It’s 
too nice to get home every night to 
the kids and the little woman.” 

And the chances are that Ted Berg- 
haus once New England district man- 
ager for Apex, now proprietor of Apex 
Boston Service, Jack Walters, who 
now owns Apex-New York Service, 
and Ben Prival, who does the same in 
Philadelphia will say—“Amen!” 





Here goes Sam Scrappo out with a repaired Apex washer. Keep them satisfied 


for the duration, says Charlie Smith. 
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NORGE DEALERS 


* WHEN WE WIN—SEE NORGE BEFORE YOU BUY * 


ADVERTISED 


NATIONAL 
MAGAZINES 





ACCLAIM THIS TIMELY, PATRIOTIC 


This useful War Bond Budget Portfolio is an integral part 
of the complete Norge “‘Sales after Victory’ program. 
The entire plan is designed to further the war effort by 
stimulating U. S. War Bond Sales, to build a substantial 
back-log of sales for every Norge dealer after Victory, 
and to protect the valuable investment Norge and Norge 
dealers have in the Norge name. 


Write your Norge Distributor for complete details of this 


patriotic, triple-purpose program. Ask for a War Bond 
Budget Portfolio and budget your own War Bonds in it. 


: . + : 
+ Vink 
IN THESE 





This exclusive Norge War Bond Budget Portfolio is offered free to 
War Bond buyers in current Norge national magazine advertising 
and through Norge dealers. The 8 ‘‘bond-budgeting’’ compart- 
ments will hold a total of at least 100 U. S. War Bonds and they 
may be budgeted inside the compartments for specific after-war 
use. The Portfolio is nearly 34 feet long when expanded, yet closes 
to a compact envelope-size folder. A fold-over cover flap with 
red, white and blue ‘‘wrap-around”’ cord keeps Portfolio closed. 
Beautifully lithographed in three colors on tough, lasting stock. 


NORGE DIVISION + BORG-WARNER CORPORATION + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NORGE 





HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 79% 


* 
WASHERS GAS RANGES HOME HEATERS 






e 
4Gq-4* 
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White Elephant 
EXCHANGE 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. Idea 
Restores Items to Attive Use. 


HERE is in every home a lot customer would have an equal number 
of electrical appliances gather- of points to be used as exchange 
ing dust on the shelves. The medium. Ifa customer who walked in 
reason they are not in use is no fault bought one of these exchange appli- 
of the family. A household may not ances, the customer paid into the fund 
like waffles, yet own a waffle baker the amount of money that the points 
which was given them as a gift. A called for. The customer could also 
tea drinking group may have no use _ use these points to purchase additional 
for a coffee maker. new merchandise, or could be given 

Sensing this, the Oklahoma Gas & cash when the appliance was dis- 
Electric Co., which promotes but does posed of. “The New State Hardware 
not sell merchandise, tried out a pro- Co. had a very successful response 
gram recently in its southern division. to this activity,” writes F. L. Black- 
Miss Kathleen Henry, home service burn,” and in a third advertisement 
director at Ardmore, Okla., and F. L. it was necessary to extend the activity 
Blackburn, sales promotion represen- through Thursday, due to the small 
tative for the Oklahoma Gas & Elec- towns that had just started to wake 
tric Co., worked out the details. The up to the fact that this activity was 
New State Hardware Company of going on, and the people who lived 
\rdmore was the scene of the activity. as far as 30 miles away were bring- 
Called a white elephant sale, cus- ing in appliance for repair and ex- 
tomers were asked to bring in their change.” 
appliances which were not being used. “I think there is one very impor- 
Radio and newspapers were employed tant fact brought out in this activity 
and that is that most of the appliances 
carried in by the customers for ex- 
change and sale, after being repaired, 
were taken back by the customer and 
used in his own home. The customer 
paid for the material used in repairing 
and the labor for the work was fur- 
nished by Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
without cost. 

“No appliance was exchanged until 
it was put in good condition. Modern- 
ization of lamps was included but no 
heating pads were handled. 


to advertise this fact. 
Point Basis Employed 


In handling the appliances, writes 
Mrs. Harriet G. West, home service 
director, a triplicate ticket was used. 
One part was detached and given to 
the customer, the second part was 
kept for the record, and a third was 
attached to the appliance itself. Each 
item was rated on a point basis in 
order that a fair exchange could be 
made. Following is a list of the 





0ints : : 
50 Repairs a Week 
Appliance Points 
Cooker (roasters) . 50 The white elephant exchange ran 
Junior cookers . 25 for three weeks in Ardmore, and an 
Broilers ............ . 2 average of 50 appliances a week were 
ere! “gone gs : repaired. Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
wy sapere ye Company’s opinion is that it is advis- 
Table stoves (double) 25 ‘ aa 
: able to place a time limit on the 
Table stoves (single)........... 15 ; . 
Mio ........ 25 exchange, three or four weeks being 
Toasters 15 the limit. The fact that the New State 
Coffee makers 15 Hardware Company is clamoring for 
Egg poachers . , 10 another sale just like the white 
Biscuit bakers . 10 elephant exchange is proof of its 
Clocks ....... -. 10 business-stimulating value. Not only 
a scape 2 were items that were offered moved, 
ae but also additional merchandise and 
Sweepers eck 25 . : : 
electrical appliances such as washers, 


cartons of lamps went over the counter 


The system was worked out so that 
to the customers who came in. 


when the total points were shown the 
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Encourages Appliance Swapping 

















What Am I Going to Do 
with All These Good, Usable 


Electric Appliances? 












Lady, the Answer Is Easy, Bring Them fo Our 
ELECTRIC 


Merchandise Exchange 


Th i 
¢ Defense Program is restricting the Production df 





electric appliances. They're going to bem 
dali 





cult to obtain Consequently, it has 


our plan to make everybody h 
MERCHANDISE EXCH. IGE. 
A 
Trade Your 2. 


Appliances 

oe - - 
You Do Not them evelichle ann cneh 
Use for Ones thet will better fit your 





You Wi Then 
—-"EUe Ghee 
bonus, on their volue. 


This offer applies to all 

* in working condition or Sales Poin 
end if repairs are needed case eee 
— charge. You b Exchange Oi | 


Al ing i 
2 a im your old floor or br: 





Suitable bulb givep FREE after lamps hove 


Really this entire plan is for the Purpose of helping ee 





more of the benefits of modern electric Appili 








scot 8 °90CCOCOR ree 
Advertising and radio copy 
persuaded people to look on 
their shelves for unused appli- 





RIGHT 
Each piece brought in was 
tagged in triplicate to keep 
its history straight. 
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The BENDIX 
that swam tn Tokyo Gay 


Tin U.S. Submarine Nameless has 


surfaced in the night. The crew is refreshed by a 
welcome breeze, though it blows off the shore 


ot Japan 


As they Jie awash—they do the wash; do it 
while they go about getting ship-shape for to- 


norrow 


Yes, there’s a Bendix Automatic Home Laundry 
aboard, as there is on many a Navy ship. It makes 
washing practically workl. washes, rinses and 


damp-dries at the turn of a single dial 


Every man in our plant takes pride in this sea- 
going Bendix. And in every other Bendix that is 


washing fighting clothes 


As you know, we're not making any more of 
them for the duration. Our plant has been con- 
verted 100% to production of aircraft parts and 


army ordnance. So it’s good to know that our 
peacetime product is on active duty, as well as the 


products we make for war 


What's more, we're making certain the women 
of America know this Bendix story. Our second 
advertisement in the wartime series will talk to 
them from the pages of LIFE (November 23, 
194 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
November 28, 1942), McCALL’S January 1943), 
ind BETTER HOMES & GARDENS (January 
1943 [That's what we're doing to help create 
i big after-the-war market for Bendix 

But that’s not all we're doing! We're 

BZ also sending present Bendix owners 
Ss (ch ere are more than 300,000 of them 
the new, free booklet, “Wartime Care 

This book will help the Bendix 
wner by telling her many simple every-day 


things she can do to take care of her Bendix 


AUTOMATIC HOME LAUNDRY aw, 


This advertisement does not imp 
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And it will help the Bendix dealer and service- 


man by saving them a lot of ‘nuisance’ 


service calls! 
The result of all this? After the war there will 


be 300,000 satisfied Bendix owners. And there 


will be mallions of prospects who'll want the 





washday ease and freedom they can get from 
the Bendix you will sell. 
BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, INc. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
The People who Pioneered and Perfected the 
Automatic ‘‘Washer’’ 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS - 


BENDIX 


dorsement of our product by the Navy 


, 
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fo 


OUT TO WAR” 
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counter. Tell her 


old one in trade. 
profit on her hurry. 


Stepping Up 


For the customer in a hurry, set out an 
already rebuilt cleaner near the order 
she can have the 
rebuilt machine right away and leave her 
The deal shows a nice 


Vacuum Cleane 


Repair Order 


Customers Loosen Purse Strings When They See 
Side by Side Comparison of New and Worn Parts 


ECAUSE a vacuum cleaner is 

light a lot of people have no 

hesitancy in popping it into the 
family car and running it down to a 
repair shop. Out where Martin 
Brunderman operates an appliance 
business at 4411 Lawrence Ave., Chi- 
cago, a lot of the women have taken 
courses at Carl Schurz high school 
and even have a pretty good idea of 
what the trouble is. 

Now if Martin Brunderman meekly 
said, “Yes ma’am” when they banged 
on the counter and demanded service, 
he would wind up by selling them all 
20 cent belts. 


Selling Complete Job 


make 
now she 


3ut it is common 
that housewife realize 


sense to 
that 


The way a brush gets worn down amazes a woman. 
the old brush up against a brand new one and the condi- 
tion is obvious. If it's an old model brush, she will want 
to change because it hasn't nearly as many bristles. 


is in there with the cleaner, it is time 


to have a complete job done. That 
cleaner has been working at high 
speed in a tornado of dust, under 
conditions that would ruin a lot of 


other machinery. Should Martin 
3runderman merely say, “Madam, you 
need a new brush, you need a new 
bag, you need to have your motor 
greased, the wheels are worn out, 
and your carbon brushes should be 
replaced,” the customer would prob- 
ably reply, “Sure, and I’ll have it done 
sometime but slip a new belt on now 
because I’m in a hurry to get to a 
bridge game.” 

Instead Martin E. Brunderman ap- 
proaches the problem obliquely like a 
hip slippery Chicago Bear halfback 
wiggling off on a long end run. 

He says: “While 


you are here, 


Place 


strains the air. 





Bags bear examination when repairs are made. 
strate the specially faced twill that a good bag is made 
of and let the customer feel the nap on the inside that 
Chances are she will want one. 


let’s take a look at how everything 
else is holding up.” With this he 
pulls out the brush, and with the other 
hand picks up a brand new one. Side 
by side, it is easy for Mrs. Housewife 
to see that the bristles on her old 
brush are worn down to the quick. 

“What would a new brush cost me?” 
she asks. 

“$2.50,” replies Martin calmly. 

“Put me down for one.” 

Martin picks up a new model open- 
mouthed bag. “It’s a good idea to 
examine the bag at a time like this,” 
he says. “Most people think that 
any kind of a vacuum cleaner bag is 


all right. They don’t realize that 
“senuine” vacuum cleaner bags are 
especially woven twill, with a nap 


inside to 
yours, 


filter the air. This bag of 
madam, has a nafrow top and 


Demon- 


is hard to clean. 


When you're having 
you machine gone over why don’t you 
get a up-to-the wide 
mouth bag?” 

“All right, put it on.” 

Wheels on the vacuum cleaner are 
something else that wear down. Toa 
layman it doesn’t matter whether 
wheels are worn down or full size if 
they still roll. However, if you point 
out to them that when they are worn 
down they will throw the two lips of 
the nozzle out of horizontal alignment, 
breaking the nozzle seal, they can see 
the reason for replacement. Martin 
3runderman takes a brand new wheel 
and holds it beside the worn one for 
demonstration. A with one 


is taking 


new minute 


woman 
eye can see the wear that 
place. 
New 
are in order 
for repairs. 


for the motor 
when a cleaner is in 
A lady customer thinks 
of a brush as something with which 


carbon brushes 


to work on her hair. Martin Brun- 
derman takes out the old carbon 
brush, and holds it the palm of 
his hand next to a new one. The 


almost worn 
out, rubbed off like the eraser on an 
old pencil. Fifty cents puts in a new 
pair of brushes. 

(Continued on page 43) 


seem to be 


old one will 


lf your prospect's machine has an old, narrow mouth bag 
on it, be sure to contrast it with the new open mouth bag. 
The ease in cleaning this newer bag alone will sell one 


instanter. 
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Westinghouse “Care and Use’’ Book- 
let Scores Instantaneous Success 


Jam-packed with information telling 
people how to make their electric 
appliances do more and last longer, 
new 36-page home manual, timed to 
the minute, is eagerly welcomed by 
both trade and public. First printing 
was a million copies. 


JULY 13 
C5 
ee 


Into Second Million Goes 
Popular “Care and Use’’ Book 


“Thanks for showing us how to keep 
‘em running for the duration.” So 
said a million grateful appliance 
owners who have spread the good 
word and snowballed the demand for 
the country’s most popular “Care 
and Use” booklet. 
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First Health for Victory Club 
Gets Off to Flying Start 


350 wives of Westinghouse war 
workers in Mansfield, Ohio plant 
make history as they organize the 
first Health for Victory Club. Press, 
radio and government officials ap- 
plaud the idea as a real contribution 
to the war effort. 


Public and Press Acclaim 
Eating for Health Booklet 


Right on the heels of the govern- 
ment’s national nutrition program 
came this timely digest from the 
Westinghouse Home Economics De- 
partment. It scored instantly because 
it presented essential food facts in 
simple A-B-C language. 

















A Year-End Report to Westinghouse Retailers 
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300 Service Schools 

Draw Big Crowds 
Anxious that there should be no 
interruption of service to owners of 
its 30,000,000 appliances, Westing- 
house conducts traveling schools to 
give dealers and their service people 
intensive, thorough training to meet 
unusual wartime demands. 
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Hit 10% War Bond Bull’s-eye 


Generously did Westinghouse war 
workers respond when labor-manage- 
ment committees asked them to 
match mounting production records 
with equally fine showing on war 
bond purchases. Result: 10% Goal 
attained in both plants. 
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Naturally, many of the most exciting pages in the 
Westinghouse wartime diary must remain a military 
secret. But what has been going on for months in 
Westinghouse plants in 25 cities is now helping to 
write today’s headlines. 

As this report shows, the entire Westinghouse pro- 
duction and engineering facilities as well as sales, 
advertising, home economics and service organizations 


are enlisted 100% in the Victory program. 


You are naturally most interested in what the 
Electric Appliance Division is doing these days. So 
we are giving you a few leaves from the Division’s 
wartime diary. 

This record of accomplishment should give high 
hope to every Westinghouse retailer. For the things 
we are doing today help set the stage for the 
future, and will determine our place and your place in 
tomorrow’s better world. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION «+ MANSFIELD, OHIO 


APRIL 2 


Labor-Management Committees 
Spur War Production Program 
Representatives of labor and man- 
agement in Mansfield and East 
Springfield form committees, roll up 
sleeves, and plan over-all strategy to 
speed production in both plants for 
gigantic war program. One of the slo- 
gans was: “Don’t Delay, Build Today.” 


OCTOBER 12 


Health for Victory Clubs 
Pass the 200 Mark 


Little did wives of Westinghouse 
workers realize that Health for 
Victory Club movement started in 
Mansfield, Ohio, would sweep across 
the country. To date, 229 top flight 
war plants have received “H for V” 
Club charters. 


Last Appliance for Duration 
Rolls Off the Line 


“Now watch our smoke!” Such were 
workers’ feelings as last Westinghouse 
appliance starts on its way to some 
lucky owner. From now on... the 
job is 100% war production, with 
every employe and facility fully 
mobilized. 


NOVEMBER 16 


Scrap for the Big Scrap 
Reclaimed in 48 Hours 


East Springfield plant works out a 
short cut in converting scrap into 
working metal. Special machine com- 
presses scrap into briquettes under 
pressure of 2300 pounds per square 
inch. Thus scrap is reclaimed and 
put to work within 48 hours. 
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Bulky ‘Avoid Talking’’ Volume 
Contains Thousands of Pledges 


Westinghouse workers give more 
than lip service to secrecy as they 
step forward and voluntarily sign 
pledges promising to keep mum 
about their vital work. A foot-thick 
volume of pledges serves as a re- 
minder of home-front responsibility. 


DECEMBER 7 


ree 
me 


Deadly Message for Axis 
Every Eleven Minutes 


One year after Pearl Harbor attack, 
the combined efforts of all Westing- 
house plants (located in 25 cities) 
are helping to repay the Axis with 
compound interest. Payments are a 
carload of war materials every eleven 
minutes. 
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To America’s war-worker millions — nothing is so 
important as healthful, nourishing food ... good, 
home cooking. Hard-working men—as well as hard- 
fighting men — “travel on ‘their stomachs.” Food 
keeps the wheels of our war industry turning. 


MONARCH Ranges are doing their bit. Every Mon- atin | 
| 
arch Range, as a source for healthful cooking, is a a 


vital tool of war. Therefore, to the best of your 
ability, and with all the cooperation we can give you | 








from the factory, see that every Monarch Range in 

your community is kept in good, operating condition. 
|\Order Repairs When Necessary From Factory| 

MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 


Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 


MONARCH RANGES 
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Invest at least 10 of your 
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Army Day at Driver-Harris 





At the Army Day and War Bond flag-raising 
ceremony recently held by Driver-Harris Co., 
Harrison, N. J., president Frank L. Driver, Jr., 
pointed out that its production was now 


completely devoted to war needs . . . tanks, 
and ships depend on specialized alloys pro- 
duced by D-H. 


Army-Navy "E" Awards 


The Hobart Mig. Co., Troy, Ohio, 
makers of KitchenAid mixers and cof- 
fee mills and other food preparing ma 
chines, received their Army-Navy “E” 
pennant November 4th. Led by factory 
manager William Hartley as master of 


ceremonies, nearly 2000 Troy and Dayton 


employees met at the new factory office 
building in Troy for the ceremonies. 
President John M. Spencer received the 
award from Col. Fred McMahon, chief 
of the Cincinnati Ordnance District. Lt. 
Com. R. I. Macey of the Navy Bureau of 
Aeronautics presented “E” pins for all 


employees and 
Frank Watson, 


pany for 35 


they were accepted by 
who has served the com- 
years. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
ceived their Army-Navy “E” 
vember 6th at their Newark, 
Harold Boeschenstein, president of the 
company was the master of ceremonies, 
and Rear Admiral Clark Howell Wood- 
ward presented the pennant; Ben E. 


Corp. re- 
award No- 
Ohio plant. 


Boyd, Newark factories manager ac- 
cepted the award. Col. Ernest A. Rude- 
lius, presented the “E” pins, and Jack 


). Handley, forehearth operator of the 
wool forming department accepted for 
the employees. 
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Schick Planning 
For Postwar 


STAMFORD, CONN.—Ralph J. Cordi- 
ner, president of Shick Inc., announced 
recently the creation of a post-war plan- 
ning committee and the addition of three 
engineers to the company’s research staff. 

The company was converted last spring 
to production of precision instruments 
for the Army, Navy and Air Forces. 

The post-war planning committee 
meets for a full day every fortnight 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Cordiner. 
Roy W. Johnson, serves as secretary of 
the committee and administrator of its 
policies. Prior to joining the Schick 
organization in 1939, Mr. Johnson spent 
nine years with the General Electric Com- 
pany, becoming advertising manager oi 
the household appliance division and tak- 
ing charge of development of pioneer- 
ing produc ts. Other members are A. L. 
Fisher, vice-president in charge of en- 
gineering and manufacturing; K. C. 
Gifford, vice-president in charge of sales; 
Reginald Hicks, patent attorney and re- 
search director; W. A. Thomas, chief 
engineer ; George Harrington, produc- 
tion manager and purchasing agent, and 
C. V. Stewart, general superintendent. 

The three additions to the engineering 
staff are Arthur B. Poole, former chief 
engineer of the Ingraham Clock Com- 
pany; Edward S. Cornell, Jr., who 
served for nine years with the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion where he 


was vice-president and 
manager of the non-ferrous manufactur- 
ing division and organized and directed 


the company’s product development lab- 
oratory, and Jan Verschuyl, who served 
the Hobart Mig. Co., Troy, Ohio. 


War Rally at Universal Plant 








Chicago Markets Scheduled 
- For Jan. 4-16 As Usual 


Merchandise Will Be Avail- 
able, Experts Say 


CHICAGO—Fairs started a couple of 
thousand years ago when there were no 
manufacturers, when money was as often 
false as real, and shipping facilities were 
only as good as a donkey’s back 

Nevertheless the advantages of "going 
to market outweighed the liability of 
staying home, and men plodded down 
muddy trails throughout the middle ages. 
There is always something available, 
they found and the rewards go to the 
seeker. Few dreamed a couple of years 
ago that the swing of events would take 
them back to the primitive, but it has, 
and ancient conditions almost prevail as 
the nation’s two great shopping markets 
open in January in Chicago. The dates 
and places are: 


American Furniture Mart, January 4 to 
16. Merchandise Mart, January 4 to 16. 


There will be furniture and fitting to 





be had at the Furniture Mart, ELectricar 


MERCHANDISING is informed. Executives 
of many manufacturing houses up to 
their ears in war work will be present to 
confer with customers on whom they 
must depend after the shooting is over. 
At the Merchandise Mart many firms 
with space on the fourteenth or house- 
wares floor are unrecognizable, so great 


has been the change in their lines. Be- 








Employees of Landers, Frary & Clark, many of them who once had a hand in the produc- 
tion of Universal appliances, were spurred to greater enthusiam recently at a huge 


rally in New Britain, Conn. 


Arthur E. Allen, 


chairman of the board of directors, is 


shown outlining the problems of converting a plant designed for the “manufacture 


of appliances to war materials. 


1942 


cause retailers want to know just what 
is available, J. N. Stewart has had a sur- 
vey made of merchandise available. Ata 
time when retailers are stocking every- 
thing that will sell, -a visit to various 
spaces will be profitable. The Stewart 
survey reveals that there is much stuff 
to be had, even more under 10- 20- or 
30-day delivery dates. 

For example, John Leadstone, who has 
weathered more wars,, panics and epi- 
demics than most of his colleagues de- 
clares he will feature more than twenty 
lines at the market. 

One last word: Better make 
and hotel reservations ahead of 
Chicago has a lot of soldiers in it, and a 
word to your connections here, or even to 
the markets themselves will insure hav- 
ing a spot to lay your head when you 
roll in. 


train 
time. 


Sales Tax Rebate to 
Chicago Contractors 
CHICAGO—A sales tax levied by 


State of Illinois for all commodities 
chased for resale by electrical contractors 
was knocked out recently by a Supreme 
Court decision deciding against thé state. 

On Feb. 14, 1941 Judge Fisher of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County ruled that 
contractors are not liable to state tax 
on the material purchased nor were the 
supply houses liable to the state for taxes 
on such materials to contractors. Follow- 
ing this an agreement was made by mem- 
bers of the Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation of the City of Chicago and the 


the 
pur- 


Cook County Electrical Contractors As- 
sociation with  indiv _ al electrical 
wholesalers. This stipulated that the 


contractor should continue to pay the tax 
and the wholesalers would pay this money 
into an escrow fund. 

When the Supreme Court ruling was 
issued Sept. 21, 1942, the state lost 44 
months sales tax on contractor purchases. 
As a result, contractors are grinning over 
the nice Christmas present that Santa is 
bringing them in the form of a rebate. 





Denver Distributor's 
Son Cited 


In Greenland 
Robert J. Savage discovered a 
dock fire and on his own initia- 
tive removed large quantities 
live ammunition. As a result he 
has been cited for devotion to duty 
under difficult circumstances. Pri- 
vate Robert is the son of Tom 
Savage, president, Intermountain 
Appliance Co., Zenith distributors. 


recently Private 


of 
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The materials that formerly were en- 





VACUUM CLEANERS 
ARE STILL DOING 


gineered into efficient and popular 


A SUPERIOR 


Clean-up fos! 


Cadillac Vacuum Cleaners now are 
being converted into weapons, muni- 
tions and equipment to “clean up” the 
axis. While our facilities, and especi- 
ally our wide experience in production 
of fractional HP motors, are being uti- 
lized for vital war work, we are plan- 
ning for the future—ours and yours. 


* * * 


* 7 * 


IF YOU HAVE ANY WAR-TIME SERVICING 
PROBLEMS, WRITE US. 
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Postwar problems are discussed by Alvord, Lott, McFadden, Courtright, Harper, Fisher, 


(left to right) at a general session of the recent Pacific Coast Electrical Association 
conclave, Fresno. 


Problem of Wartime Survival 
Occupies P.C.E.A. Meeting 


Wartime Lighting, Maintenance of Dealers’ 


and Postwar Planning Discussed 


FRESNO, CAL.—Starting with a ses- 
sion devoted to the question of whether 
or not we are to eat next year (and if 
so what the electrical industry can do 
in the agricultural field to make this 
possible) and advancing to a final session 
discussion of “Maintaining the Dealer,” 
the Business Development Section of the 
Pacific Coast Electrical ne: devoted its 
recent meeting in Fresno, California, to 
the problems of survival in wartime. 
Agricultural difficulties are very real 
and are due both to the shortage of man 
and to the 


power unwise policy of cut- 
ting off the source of supply of equip- 
ment replacements. In California, where 


agriculture has 


been electrified longest, 
this problem is 


most acute because of 
the natural wear on equipment already 
long in use. From J. P. Fairbank, exten- 
sion specialist in agricultural enginee ring, 
University of California and from E. ( 
Stahl, of the San Joaquin Power Dw. 
of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co., came 
sugge stions as to the importance of plan- 
ning the customer’s engineering use of 
electricity, as well as giving him instruc- 
tions on the care and upkeep of farm 
equipment. 

That domestic and lighting load will in- 


crease immediately after the establish- 
ment of peace was the thesis presented 
by Milo Cain. Maintenance of present 
domestic load through proper use and 
repair of appliances was discussed by 
QO. R. Doerr, commercial manager of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co. 


War Lighting Developments 


During the lighting session, emphasis 
was placed on war developments in light- 
ing which will affect future patterns of 
light usage. In the subsequent discussion 
it was brought out by Frank Anderson 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Co. at Los 
Angeles, that fluorescent lighting for the 
home had been on the brink of a great 
expansion at the time that its develop- 
ment was stopped by the war. Simpli- 
fication of lamp types, use of color in 
fluorescent lamps for window effects, in- 
tensities and economies in war factories 
and plastics and metal substitutes would 
all find a place in post war illumination. 

Work toward a uniform code of wiring 
is continuing in spite of wartime restric- 
tions. Under the leadership of E. F. 
Watkins, Southern California Edison Co., 
the activities of the section toward this 
end were outlined. Henry C. Rice, mer- 
chandising manager of the Southern 

California Edison Co., advocated that 
steps now be taken: 1. to secure adop- 
tion of the uniform code, so that wiring 
methods listed in the code should be in 
effect when the extensive rebuilding pro- 
gram comes after the war is over and 
2. to put advertising money now into a 
preparation of the public to accept and 
seek these standards when rewiring their 


DECEMBER, 


homes in the future, rather than to boast 
of receiving the army and navy “E”. 


Keep Dealers Going 


The subject of “Maintaining the 
Dealer,” was presented briefly by J. Clark 
Chamberlain, secretary-manager of the 
Bureau of Radio and Electrical Appli- 
ances of San Diego, who urged the im- 
portance of keeping a framework of retail 
selling ready for postwar expansion. 
Problems of the dealer endeavoring to 
keep alive through service work include 
lack of personnel and lack of parts. Ili 
the problem is not solved, the utilities 
will find themselves obligated to assume 
the responsibility of keeping the cus- 
tomer’s appliances going, he pointed out. 
Discussion brought out a suggestion from 
E. G. Stahl that the industry make a 
united effort to get WPB recognition of 
the need to keep the essential appliances 
of the home and farm in repair and to 
provide materials and parts for them. 

The general session of the Association, 
presided over by S. E. Gates, president, 
discussed war and post war possibilities, 
in none too optimistic vein. General 
poverty of a war exhausted world will 
mean a long period of recovery before 
there can be any boom of business re- 
sponse to the accumulating hunger for 
according to W. C. Mullendore, 
executive vice president of the Southern 

California Edison Co., who cited condi 
tions in China and India in the past to 
show that great need did not necessarily 
mean great markets. 


Post War Plan Committee 


Under the leadership of R. 
the P.C.E.A. postwar planning 
mittee, consisting of R. M. Alvord, vice 
president of the General Electric Co., 
San Francisco; Harry Harper, vice presi- 
dent of the Graybar Electric Co., Los 
Angeles, R. C. McFadden, sales manager 
of the Southern California Edison Co. 
and H. H. Courtright, president of the 
Valley Electrical Supply Co. of Fresno, 
were introduced as a panel for the dis- 
cussion of some of these postwar prob 
lems. Added to the group for the dis- 
cussion were H. A. Lott, manager of 
operation of the Southern California Edi- 
son Co., F. R. George, manager of opera 
tions of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Co. and O. R. Doerr, general sales man- 
ager of the Pacific Gas and Electric Co 
Importance of devoting immediate post 
war efforts to recreation of nationa! 
wealth rather than to providing mer« 
comfort, and the need for developing a 
spirit of confidence and sympathy betwee! 
management and employees were em 
phasized. 

An attendance of 254 indicated th 
importance given these sessions by com 
pany officials, who authorized the trip: 
of employees from a distance. 


goods, 


Fisher, 
com- 
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a quick end to all things disrupting 


American ideals of life, liberty 


and the pursuit of happiness 


for the NEW YEARS to come. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Said the Fan to the Helmet, 


“I’ve been 






r 
The helmet said, “Your tale of woe 
Can work the other way, you know. 
Tho’ now old fans and stoves and such 
Are scrapped for arms we need so much— 
Some day they'll scrap us tools of war 
To make steel fans just like before.” 


scrapped” 


‘ 
I, peaceful times when summer heat 
Chased people indoors from the street, 
I blew my way to wide acclaim 
Electric dealers praised my name. 
But now I'm worth the most, it seems, 
As scrap for helmets for marines.” 








Why this label will 
still mean 
Quality 


| to your customers 


when peace returns 


} 






and versatility on every 
battlefront. How the same 
United States Steel 
search that is helping to 


produce better weapons to- 


re- 





1 ) you know people who make 
a habit of writing notes to 
they 
memories. 


That's because 
trust the 
Most memories 


themselves? 
don't own 
are short. So we 
have made it the job of our war- 
time advertising to keep remind- 
ing people of the advantages of 
_ and espe cially 
those bearing the U-S-S quality 
label even though they can’t 


buy them now 


ste el produc ts 


Our advertising in the Saturday 
Evening Post, Time and other na- 
tional magazines is telling people 
how steel is proving its strength 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, 


COLUMBIA STEEL COM 


day will pave the way for 
better peace-time products 
tomorrow. And in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, American Home and 
others our advertising messages 
are helping people make the steel 
equipment in their homes last as 
long as possible. 

The importance of this program 
to you is simply this. When our 
country has won the right to peace 
civilian merchandise is 
plentiful again — your customers 
will still be quick to recognize the 
value of the U-S-S Label on a steel 
product in your store. We’re keep- 
ing this selling aid alive for the 
sake of your future sales. 


— and 


Pittsburgh and Chicago 


PANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Scully Steel Products Company, 


United States Steel Expo 
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Chicago, Warehouse Distributors 


rt Company, New York 





Army-Navy "E" to Electromaster 


Electromaster, Inc., Detroit, manufacturers of electric cooking equipment recently 
received the Army-Navy "E" award. Standing left to right behind the new pennant are: 
Brig. Gen. Paul X. English, who made the presentation for the Army; R. B. Marshall, 
president of Electromaster; Lieut. Commander H. H. Davis, who did the honors for the 
Navy, and M. H. DePaul, president of the union in the plant. 


Norge Announces ‘Sales After Victory" 
Program to Sell More War Bonds 


DETROIT—A novel War Bond Budget 
Portfolio designed to hold and budget 
up to 100 U. S. War Bonds is the spear- 
head of what may prove to be the most 
unusual war-time advertising-merchandis- 
ing program conceived during the war. 
Sponsored by Norge Division, Borg- 
Warner Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, 
the new Norge “Sales After Victory” 
program is based primarily on rendering 
a patriotic service to the country and 
to the millions of American men and 
women whose dollars are fighting to 
help America win. This triple-purpose 
plan is designed (1) to help the U. S. 
Treasury sell more U. S. War Bonds; 
(2) give a greatly needed service to 
all War Bond buyers by providing a 
practical method for budgeting and con- 
solidating bonds in one handy container 
and (3) to build a substantial back-log 
of sales for every Norge dealer for that 
happy day when household appliances 
are again available. 

The new Norge War Bond Budget 
Portfolio is obviously needed by every 
present owner of U. S. War Bonds 
and will be increasingly in demand as 
bond purchases continue during the War. 
It is nearly 34 feet long when expanded, 
yet closes to a compact envelope-size 
folder measuring about 9 by 5 inches 
by 34-inch thick. The eight individually- 
indexed “bond-budgeting” compartments 
will hold a total of at least 100 U. S. War 
Bonds. Compartment tops are die-cut 
for easy insertion and removal of bonds. 
\ fold-over cover flap and red-white-and- 
blue “wrap around” cord with button 
keeps the Portfolio closed. This unique 
new Norge War Bond Budget Portfolio 
is sure to be universally popular and to 
stimulate the purchase of more War 
jonds, thus aiding the war effort. 





Watch Those Ceilings! 


Under the section of the price con- 
trol law which allows suit for triple 
damage, Benjamin Levine, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., was ordered to pay $483.50 
to the Rev. Joseph M. Harte, record 
of St. George’s Episcopal church, for 
alleged overcharge of $113 on a sec- 
ond-hand refrigerator. 

The trial was held before Judge 
William C. Kohlmetz who allowed 
$100 attorney’s fees and other charges. 











DECEMBER, 


The portfolio will be offered to War 
Bond buyers through national magazine 
advertising starting November 20, ard 
through Norge dealers. The magazine 
schedule includes such publications as 
Life, Colliers, Saturday Evening Post, 
McCall’s, Good Housekeeping, Farm 
Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Holland’s Sunset. 

Dealer helps for participation in the 
Norge “Sales After Victory” plan are 
available from Norge distributors, or di- 
rect from Norge Division, Borg-Warner 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


Westinghouse Opens New 
District ce 


EAST PITTSBURGH—To _§ achieve 
closer cooperation and greater efficiency 
in the handling of war effort business the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division recently re- 
placed its branch office organization in 
Philadelphia with a complete district 
office which will serve parts of six states 
and the District of Columbia. This new 
Middle Atlantic District is managed by 
Harry A. Croasdale, formerly assistant 
manager of the Middle Western District 
and at one time branch manager in 
Philadelphia. 

B. H. Sullivan, general sales manager 
of the Lamp Division, explained that the 
new district will include seven counties 
in New Jersey, the entire states of Dela- 
ware, Maryland and Virginia, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and parts of West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. Mr. Sulli- 
van announced also that R. A. Corvey, 
Philadelphia branch manager, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the North- 
eastern District with headquarters in 
New York City. 


WPB Nixes Outdoor 
Christmas Lighting 


W ASHINGTON—That cities and citi 
zens in general lay off of outdoor decora 
tive lighting this winter is the wis! 
of the War Production Board. This i 
non-essential, it argues, although insid 


Christmas tree lights and store windows 


may go on as usual. Washingto 
authorities declare that eliminating out 
side holiday lights may save 50,00 


kw.-hr. of electricity. 
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Scores Draft of 
Service Men 
DETROIT—Raymond Shock, who is 


executive secretary of the Refrigeration 
aid Air Conditioning Contractors Asso- 
ciation of Detroit, and doubles as a mem- 
ber of the Detroit selective service board 
18, has laid a finger on a dangerous 
health situation approaching in the re- 
frigeration held. 

There is trouble ahead if draft boards 
don’t quit taking trained repair men, he 
says. 

Mr. Shock backs up his assertion with 
a survey he recently completed with 
licensed owners and operators of re- 
frigeration and air conditioning stores. 
His research revealed that 74.1 percent 
of the refrigeration and air conditioning 
was in places rendering essential service. 
Here is the list: 


Essential service 





Hospitals 2.0 percent 
Schools .. 3.08 
Meat markets ... 250 
Food supply markets ~- On 
War plants . 7.2 
Hotels .. 4.3 
Ships . > 
Others . ». a 

Total . 74.1 

Non-essential services 

Beer halls . 5.5 percent 
Bowling alleys 1.1 
Pool rooms 3.3 
Recreational centers . 1.0 





ME ogee cake aeae 10.9 percent 

Thirty-eight companies replying they 
give service, stated that they need from 
238 to 244 employees to operate their 
usiness, Of these, a total of 99 employ- 
es had been inducted into the army. 
Piling up are as many as 40 service calls 
a day which they are unable to take 
care of. Inasmuch as it takes from six 
months to five years to train a service 
man, these firms are obviously unable 
to get help to take care of this necessary 
work. 

Spoilage of food and subsequent losses 
were reported by many families as a re- 
sult. In case of breakdown in a butcher 
shop, this might be quite serious, and 
losses will steadily grow worse. Mr 
Shock feels that in view of their essen- 
tial services, drafting of vital repair 
men should be deferred. 








Proctor War Bond Day 


War Bond day at Proctor Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, keeps Uncle Sam busy. Frances 
Hliot receives her bond and smiles her 
thanks to the “tall man in the high silk hat.” 
4. S. "Si" Perkins, manager of the service 
department is Uncle Sam. 
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Even the eagle must rest, and yet forever be 
alert. . . . The fighting planes that cram the 
deck of these Aircraft Carriers are as ready as 
the eagle, to take to the air. And in both plane 
and carrier, Chromel resistance wire has its 
work to do. These uses of Chromel are far 
removed from its accustomed place in the 
heating devices for your breakfast table, or in 
your electric range. But it’s good to know that 
Chromel some day will again serve the home, 
through your satisfied customers. ... Want a 
copy of our new Chromel Catalog? 


Hoskins Manufacturing Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


1942 










HOSKINS 
CHROMEL 


ELECTRICAL HEATING ELEMENT 
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WIRE 
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PROCTOR 


Reports to its Men 
in Uniform 


ONE OUT OF EVERY FIVE NOW ON HONOR ROLL 
We are proud that twenty per cent of our 
employees are now serving in the armed 
forces and want each Proctor man in uni- 
form to know what his company 15 doing 
for Victory on the home production front. 


YEAR AGO Proctor manufactured 
A only electrical appliances. Now 
we are making only materiel for war. 
On Monday, December 7, 
year to the hour after the Japs at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor, we had a mass 
meeting at the plant. There weren't 
.. but in plain and 
simple words, each of us pledged to 


almost a 


many speeches . 


do our best and nothing less. We are 
buying bonds, sharing rides, digging 














EVERY PAY DAY IS BUY-A-BOND DAY. We are now 
thorized to fly the Minute Man Flag which means 
a dime out of every dollar, every pay day. 
into the 


au- a hl . . 
= out serap. The war is our job, too; 
goes and we are taking it plenty seriously. 
regular purchase of War Savings Bonds 









































PROCTOR | 
Gide-Shering | 


‘ : VICTORY COR 


Proctor was the first CAR-SHARING RIDES SAVE TIRES AND GAS. Proctor em- 
ployees have enlisted whole-heartedly in our car- 
sharing campaign to save rubber and gasoline. Goal: 


every car filled. Present score: 3.8 riders per car. 


var 


GUNS OF ‘18 WILL ROAR AGAIN 
in Philadelphia to respond to the nation-wide scrap 
drive. Pile started with World War I guns. Result 
sufficient scrap to make 152 huge “Block Busters”. 










TARGET FOR DECEMBER: PERFECT WORK, NO REJECTS. 
Labor and management are working together. Mem- 
bersof Proctor’s Labor-Management CommitteeOK 
scoreboard for ten week drive 


SUGGESTION BOX: INDUCTION CENTER FOR IDEAS. There 
are ten new suggestion boxes: big ones, painted red, 
white and blue. We're working and thinking. Ideas 
that save materials, improve work, eliminate lost 
motion, prevent accidents, increase each week. 


LOOK AHEAD — LOOK TO PROCTOR 
FOR BETTER ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Division, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Phila., Pa. 


in progress now 


Fine workmanship, always a rule, is now a must. 











New Positions of the Month 








I 
I 
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| in the U 


G. E. Appliance Dept. 


R. H. Luebbe has been appointed assist- 
int manager of General Electric Com- 
vany’s Appliance & Merchandise Depart- 
nent, it is announced by H. L. Andrews, 
x. E. vice president and manager. 





R. H. LUEBBE 


Gerard Swope, Jr., counsel of the Ap- 
pliance & Merchandise Department, has 
been granted a leave of absence to enter 
the service of the Navy Department at 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Andrews 
announced. 

As assistant manager, Mr. Luebbe will 
be responsible for all legal matters per- 
taining to the department and will per- 
form such administrative duties as may 
be assigned, the announcement stated. 


Chrysler Airtemp 


Allen P. Livar has been appointed 
chief engineer, Airtemp Division, Chrys- 
ler Corporation, according to a recent 
announcement by D. W. Russell, presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Livar has served Airtemp since 
1937 as chief heating engineer and, in his 
new capacity, will take over the duties 
of R. G. Wyld who has accepted the 
commission of Lieutenant, Senior Grade, 
S. Navy. 





ALLEN P. LIVAR 


\ veteran in the heating and air-con- 
ditioning industry, Mr. Livar has made 
many outstanding contributions in prod- 
uct design, manufacturing methods and 
field applications. In the Airtemp line, 
these have included the Airtemp perco- 
lator boiler, inclined crown sheet. steel 
furnace, ribbon gas burners and numer‘ 
ous refinements in both heating and cool- 
ing equipment. 

Sefore joining the Airtemp organiza- 
tion, Mr. Livar designed the Richvar 
radiator, produced by the Richmond 
| Radiator Company. 


Westinghouse Lamp Division 


David S. Youngholm, vice president 
announced the appointment of Dr. A. M 
Hageman as general engineering manager 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company Lamp Division, 


DR. A. M. HAGEMAN 


Bloomfield, N. J. In his new position, 
Dr. Hageman will supervise all develop- 
ment and engineering activities involved 
in the production of lamps and electroni 
devices. He formerly was in charge of 
lamp engineering. 

Announced simultaneously were the ap- 
pointments of E. R. Schmid as manager 
of a new chemical and metallurgical 
section and D. S. Gustin as manager of 
the lamp engineering section, succeeding 
Dr. Hageman. Mr. Schmid formerly 
headed the raw materials unit which 
has given way to the new section, and 
Mr. Gustin was in charge of vapor lamp 
engineering. 

Dan M. Galvin has been appointed act- 
ing district manager of the Westinghouse 
Lamp Division’s Southwestern District, 
with headquarters in St. Louis, Mo., 
B. H. Sullivan, general sales manager, 
announced. 

Mr. Galvin assumes the managerial 
post formerly held by George B. Mackey 
who is on leave of absence, having beet 
commissioned a major in the U. S. Army 
\ir Corps. 





DON. M. GALVIN 


Mr. Galvin joined Westinghouse in 
1930 as sales representative in the Kansas 
territory, and for a year and a half prior 
to his present appointment was assistant 


to Mr. Mackey. 


Dexter 





Announcement has been made of tli 
appointment of Walter D. Hunt as execu- 
tive vice president of the 
pany, Fairfield, Iowa, to 
brother, R. D. Hunt, 
September. 
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1. E. S. 


Howard F. Viot, manager, Midwest 
Division General Electric Company Lamp 


Department at Kansas City, has just ° 


been elected chairman of the Kansas 
City Chapter, of the [lum‘nating Engi- 
neering Society. Mr. Viot was officially 





vi 


HOWARD F. VIOT 


inducted by Willard C. Brown, president 
of I.E.S. during an address before the 
Kansas City Chapter. 


War Production Board 


Appointment of John A. Hurley, form- 
erly chief of the consumers’ Durable 
Goods Branch, to the position of vice 
chairman of the Standard Products Com- 
mittee was announced recently by Ernest 
Kanzler, director general for operations. 

Succeeding Mr. Hurley as head of the 
Consumers’ Durable Goods Branch is 
Dudley P. Felt, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Felt is a partner of Robert Heller 
and Associates, Inc., Management Engi- 
neers, of Cleveland, 

Mr. Hurley was appointed chief of 
the Consumers’ Durable Goods Branch 
on June 15 of this year. Previously, he 
had been deputy chief of the branch. 

His home is in St. Joseph, Michigan, 
where he is general sales manager of 
the Nineteen Hundred Corp. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator 


Wade Murphy, for the past ten years 
assistant to Arnold Michaelson, vice- 
president of the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company in charge of the east- 
ern zone, with headquarters in New York, 
is now special assistant to Thomas Mc- 
Donald, vice-president of the new Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell electronics plant at 
Chicago. 

Mr. Murphy’s new duties consist pri- 
marily of special assignments necessary 
to get the many departments of the new 
plant, which will pioneer the mass pro- 
duction of electronic devices, into smooth 
operation. 





Leaves Hotpoint 


Ward R. Schafer, Hotpoint Range Division 
manager, and for |8 years a member of 
the Hotpoint organization in Chicago, has 
resigned to accept a position with the Geo. 
A. Fuller Company, Cleveland, to direct 
the installation of electrical equipment and 
apparatus in various war production plants 
being erected by the company. 











PARDON US WHILE WE 
GET SENTIMENTAL! 


HERE’S no lace on the pants we wear— 
but we've got to get this off our chest! 


Easy dealers had a lot to do with making Easy— 
before Pearl Harbor—the biggest selling 
washer in the world. We appreciate the loyal 
support you've always given us. And at this 
time of the year we can’t help telling you so. 


Our plant is 100% on war work now. And 
what we're able to do for our dealers depends 
on what's left over after we deliver the goods 
for Uncle Sam. However, there zs a Christmas 
package under our tree this year with your 
name on it. We think this package will mean 
more and more to you in the coming year. 
Let’s see what's in it: 

1. ADVERTISING —A new Easy advertising 
campaign (Saturday Evening Post, October 17 
and November 28; Collier's, November 21; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, December) is keeping 
the Easy name alive and safeguarding your 
identity as an Easy dealer. 

2. REPAIR PARTS — Our revised planning, 
production, field training and expediting 
staffs are moving heaven and earth to keep 
vital repair parts moving to you. 


3. EASY’S WARTIME SERVICE PLAN — This 
exclusive Easy plan provides a merchandising 
program you can use now to build for the 
future. A program designed to make your Easy 
franchise a bigger asset than ever after the war! 


We think Easy today has the finest dealers in 
the business. Your name and ours are firmly 
linked in the public mind. We’ve been “going 
steady” for a long time now — and we're not 
going to let anything bust that up! 


Why not write us today for full information on 
Easy wartime dealer helps? Address Dept. 
M-12, Easy Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y. And a Merry Christmas to you all! 
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How Sally used up a copper mine 


I OOK at the picture carefully. See that elbow-rest 


under Sally's arm? 


It is significant. In fact, it’s a humble sermon on 


war production. 


Understand the existence of that arm-rest and you 
understand one of the basic reasons why, in less than 
seven months after war-conversion, American in- 
dustry is hollering for Washington to provide more 


copper and other basic raw materials. 


> Before Sally got her arm-rest, she reached over to 
a box, picked up a tiny part for an airplane instrument 
and placed it in the machine . . . Now the supply box 
is tilted and constantly jiggled, so that the parts flow 
to her finger-tips. With each motion Sally saves a 


fraction of an ounce of energy and half a second of time. 


Without such tiny savings of time andeffort, America’s 
20,000,000 factory workers would be hopelessly handi- 
capped in their race against the millions at work with 


a head-start of years in Germany, Japan and Italy. 


» The muscle-misers and second-savers of our facto- 
ries come in handy in this war, when splitting seconds 


in production is as important as it is in battle. 


Who are the men that provide the arm-rests, jiggle 


the supply-boxes, conduct ‘the ceaseless hunt for 
wasted half-seconds and needless human motion? 


» They are the ‘‘methods’’ men of industry. They 
have all sorts of titles: plant managers, operations 
managers, methods engineers, efficiency engineers, 
etc. But their job is ‘‘to manage men and machines to 


save time and materials.’’ 


In peace, these men were the core of the industrial 
system that gave you the world’s highest living stand- 
ard at the world’s lowest cost in hours of work. 


> In war, these same ‘‘methods-managers,’’ with the 
intelligent cooperation of American workmen, are 
cutting years from our arming task by splitting seconds 
from its millions of individual operations. This example 
of time-saving is just an indicator of what a plant 
operating man does. Such men have many other jobs, 
including the important job of plant maintenance, but 
‘*second-splitting’’ is the field in which they are the 
envy of the whole world. 

The American Production Manager is the product 
of the American industrial system. Complex, loose- 
jointed and aimless though our system may seem to 
the theorist, it meets every challenge, because it is 
the best system ever devised by man for discovering, 


developing and rewarding individual initiative. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available in handy booklet form. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


3 0 wesT 42N D 


STREET 


NE W Yor K 














SALLY- 


\ 


V TASHINGTON, and other large city 

newspapers were used for the advertise- 
ment shown opposite, because government and 
public need to understand the asset which America 
has in its trained industrial staffs. 


Read what we said about ‘‘methods manage- 
ment’’ in the advertisement, then ask yourself the 
secret of American genius for production econo- 
mies in men, materials and time. 


One big advantage we have in this country 
is the interchange of know-how between industries. 
If an instrument maker reduces a fourth-class 
hand motion to third-class, all other managers of 
small part assembly can, and do, find out how it 
was done. 


By means of the articles and advertisements 
in FACTORY,* a plant operations magazine, 
tens of thousands of plant operating men keep 
abreast of each new development in equipment 
and technique. 


The magazines of the McGraw-Hill Network 
of Industrial Communication exist solely for swap- 
ping ideas. They are backed by the editors and 
engineer-correspondents, who gather information 


IS UP YOUR ALLEY! 





wherever it is developed, and funnel it out to the 
fields where it is needed. 


So valuable is this interchange of technical 
information that many companies are surveying 
their organizations to make sure that the supply 
of Industrial Magazines is adequate. 


If you would like suggestions as to how to 
conduct such a survey, just write to Reading 
Counselor Department, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York. 


* * * 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


23 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the 
‘‘war-production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors 
and 725 engineer-correspondents ... More than 1,500,000: 
executives, designers, production men and distributors 
use the editorial and advertising pages of these maga- 


zines to exchange ideas on war-production problems. 


THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books 


for colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET ° NEW YORK 





THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK OF INDUSTRIAL COMMUNICATION : 


*Factory Management & Maintenance—sHows HOW TO MANAGE MEN AND MACHINES TO SAVE TIME AND MATERIALS 


American Machinist 
Aviation 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods 
Electrical Contracting 
Business Week Electrical Merchandising 
Chemical& Metallurgical Electrical West 
Electrical World 


Bus Transportation 


Engineering 


Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
E. & M.J. Metal and Mineral Markets Product Engineering 
Engineering News-Record 


Food Industries 


Mill Supplies 
Power ' 


Textile World 
Transit Journal 
Wholesaler’s Salesman 


ALSO AFFILIATED WITH BUSINESS PUBLISHERS INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, PUBLISHERS OF BUSINESS AND 
TECHNICAL MAGAZINES FOR OVERSEAS CIRCULATION 











We have lived years 


in the last twelve months! 


I, this our 50th Anniversary year we are proud that the 
knowledge and skill gained through constant devotion to 
precision manufacture has found its greatest usefulness in 
the service of our country. Fifty years of knowledge crowded 
into 12 months of production. 

In 1941 we converted part of our plant into the manu- 
facture of war goods. When Pearl Harbor was attacked de- 
After the first shot — ina 


liveries were already being made. 


matter of weeks — we had swung our entire facilities into 


“all-out” war production, These facilities have been ex- 


panded with utmost speed! 

Every change was completed without loss of produetion 
momentum. Today we are ahead of schedule! During 1942 
the Army and Navy, in recognition of our devotion to duty, 
conferred upon us the coveted “E” Award. We accept this 


challenge to redouble our efforts. 


IN TIME OF WAR 
Vatériel for the armed 


forces — for Victory 


IN TIME OF PEACI 
} acuum Cleaners 
Electric Floor Polishe rs 


Smoothcut Can Openers * 





\\ * 


and for permanent peace 


THE REGINA CORPORATION - RAHWAY, N. J. 


® 
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Crosley Distributors Discuss Post-War Problems 


s a or 





Looking forward to a successful termination of the war, officials of The Crosley Corpo- 
ration are shown above in session with some of the corporation's Eastern distributors, and 
several government officials at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., recently. 

Above, left to right, back row: J. Trevor Peirce, Peirce Phelps, Philadelphia; C. H. 
Buchwald, Robert Massicot and Louis Fox, Lincoln Sales Corp., Baltimore; Hollis Vaughn, 
Wahn Sales, Boston; J. F. Crossin, manager Crosley Washington office; Ernest Kronson, 
Ontario Electric Corp., Buffalo; left to right, second row: Glen C. Harvey, W. P. B.; 
B. V. Cormell, Carrier Wilson, Roanoke; J. H. Rasmussen, Crosley; Frank Melntosh, 
W. P. B.; Harold Newell, manager service dept., Crosley; Ed O'Donnell, E. M. O'Donnell 
Co., Syracuse; J. Lee Conover, manager Crosley New York office; R. C. Cosgrove, 
Crosley; Louis Tarbell, Tarbell Watters, Springfield; Ben Roo, Crosley; Frederick Ball, 
Crosley Washington office; left to right the front row: W. A. Montgomery and Sam 
Holland, Carolina Auto, Charlotte; Harold Goldstein, Anchor Distributing Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Dave Slobodien, Apollo Distributing Co., Newark; Paul Clarey, W. P. B.; Joseph 
Artell, W. P. B.; Norman Cohen, Providence Elec. Co. 





WPB Authorizes AA-1 Rating 


For Essential Repair Materials 
Appliance Repair Parts Included 


WASHINGTON—Ending a long inter- 
nal dispute between the civilian and 
military forces, WPB has authorized use 
of the top rating of AA-1l for essential 
repair and maintenance. The policy will 
become effective in allocation of materials 
for the first quarter of 1943. Until now, 
AA-l ratings have been reserved for 
military items except where the Army 
or Navy concurred in its use for other 
purposes. 

The AA-1 is to be available not only 
for war industry operations, but also 
for essential civilian production. The 
WPB determination lists productive fa- 
cilities, utilities, housing and consumers’ 
durable goods as eligible for the rating. 

Not all repair or maintenance material 
necessarily is to get the top rating. It 
is expected that, as has been the policy 
in Order P-46 for the last two quarters. 
only a portion of authorized mainte- 
nance operations will be given priority 
rating equal to the most urgent military 
items, while the rest will be kept at a 
lower rating level which can be increased 
if necessary. 

The broad scope of the determination, 
however, indicates that some material will 
be made available on top ratings for 
repair parts for some household appli- 
ances. The Office of Civilian Supply, 
as well as other WPB units, are known 
to be working toward a determination of 
what appliances are essential and what 
ones aren’t, with the idea of more ade- 
quately meeting the materials require- 
ments for keeping essential items in 
working condition. Such appliances as 
refrigerators, ranges and irons are likely 
to be listed in the preferred groups, 
with waffle irons, sandwich grilles and 
similar items expected to be on the 
non-preferred lists. 


Release Frozen 
Cleaners 


Release for sale to consumers of new 
vacuum cleaners frozen in the hands of 
retailers and wholesale distributors since 
October 24, was ordered November 21 
by WPB. 


DECEMBER, 


Vacuum cleaners in the hands of manu- 
facturers, their affiliates, and “private 
brand sellers” holding more than 500 
cleaners, are still frozen. Private brand 
sellers are defined as persons other than 
manufacturers selling new vacuum clean- 
ers under their own trade mark or brand 
name. 

As a result of the new action, over 
100,000 brush type cleaners and 83,000 
tank type cleaners will remain frozen in 
inventories of manufacturers and private 
brand sellers. It is expected, however, 
that some of them will be made available 
for the general public in the near future. 


Attachment Production Banned 


Production of attachments for domestic 
vacuum cleaners was prohibited Novem- 
ber 26 by the WPB. Manufacture of 
vacuum cleaners has been cut off since 
April 30, but the original curtailment 
order did not apply to attachments. 

The action was taken in Order L-18-b 
as amended by the WPB. Concurrently 
with issuance of the amended order, Or- 
ders L-18 and L-18-a, which had origin- 
ally provided for curtailment of domestic 
vacuum cleaner production, were revoked 

The amended order also makes it clear 
—through a change in definition—that the 
curtailment applies to domestic vacuum 
cleaners made for the Army, Navy, or 
other governmental agencies as well as 
those for civilian use. 


Whitwell Heads 
Philadelphia Chamber 


PHILADELPHIA—Merger of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade has been topped by elec- 
tion of George E. Whitwell as president. 
John Ballantyne, Philco Corporation; 
Horace P. Liversidge, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co.; Emery W. Loomis, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., Charles K. 
West, General Electric Co., and L. D. F. 
Raycroft, Electric Storage Battery Co. 
are other electrical people in the organ- 
ization. 
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Chicago Department Stores | 
Hang on to Appliance Buyers 





CHICAGO—Stoppage of the flow of 
electrical appliances has not ended the 
isefulness of Chicago department store 
appliance buyers, ELecrricAL MERCHAN- 
pISING has discovered following a short In a 
survey. Growing scarcity of manpower 
as caused these institutions to hold their 
trained personnel in reserve, sometimes 
giving them new duties, sometimes letting 
them mark time until further assignments. 


Marshall Field 
Hires A-1-ers 


country boiling over with 
activity, and with labor scarcity 
the order of the day, the lot of a | 
man who was classified 1-A by the 
draft has not been enviable. He 
has been out of luck in job getting. 
As a result, Marshall Field & Co., 
has started a new wrinkle in offer- 

At Marshall Field & Company, George ing temporary jobs to 1-A man 
H. Brown has the housewares depart- | | POWEr. 
ment under his wing which wags on | 
despite the war. James H. Bunn, major 
ippliance buyer, looks forward to a new 
assignment after the first of the year 
\. O. Casey, manager, radio department, 
still has a lot of radios on the floor. 
4 Outside of small appliances Field’s is 
practically stripped. At Wieboldt’s six 
a lepartment stores, R. L. Hirsch now has 


Field's Practically Stripped 

















ances and radio, has seen the sewing 

machine department expand and in- | 
| clude all major appliances. Goldblatt’s | 
stucks are cleaned out of washers and | 
refrigerators and only a few dealer's 
stocks have been picked up. Sol Schanz, 


1 ‘cooking” under his jurisdiction and is | has been transferred to the furniture 
making a preliminary study toward open- department at the Lincoln Ave. store, | 
; ng departments on other new articles Howard Maskall is in rugs, Tony Cale- | 
’ Wieboldt’s still have some appliances | roni in furniture, Joe Van Emden, who 

= and are buying up dealer’s stocks. | formerly had the sewing machine depart 

Hl Meyer Rubin buys small appliances along | ment, now has three departments in the | 
,, with hardware, paint and housewares in Ashland Ave. store; George Greengard | 
I, his bailiwick. is selling furniture and Jerry Unger now 

n At the Boston Store B. Ziaretta is | manages appliances and furniture on 
_ down to two men, has no refrigerators State St. 

h any more and is confining his eftorts to Typical of the attitude of all these 


Is 


gas ranges. Frank Jazinski, buyer of 
housewares is carrying on as usual. 

\t Mandel’s where M. Burman is 
appliance buyer, released stocks of re 
frigerators have vanished as if by magic 
However, Mr. Burman has toys, sporting 
goods, as well as stoves and the depart 
ment is functioning as usual. Mandel’s 


buyers is voiced by Jim Bunn of Field’s 

“Sure, I’m interested in electrical mer 
chandise. I’ve been in it all of my life 
and will go back to it when the shooting 
is ovel i 





still carry quite a stock of radios 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., whose major 

appliance department is headed by R 

Egan, today has a stock of two refriger 


Furniture Stores 
Face Tough ‘43 


“AT THAT, 


nu-§ ators and a few toasters and small appli S A BEA call L THOUGHT” 
fateh ances. However, housewares with a CHICAGO—The furniture store, hereto MT. UTl u 
500 couple of thousand items will engross | jore, coasting serenely along in its sale 
and Mr. Egan’s attention for the duration. of non-critical items, is due for a trim- | 
han At The Fair Store, which sports Chi ming down around the waistline accord | , 
‘an-# cago’s earliest housewares department, | ing to the concensus of opinion offered Santa is well aware of the absence of Toastmaster toasters from 
and# J. H. Millstone, manager, major appli at the October meeting of the National | ; 
og ance department, has taken a serviceman’s Retail Furniture Association in Chicago. dealers’ displays these days! The reason—America’s number 
vera bar under his jurisdiction. The Fair, Edward R. Gay, chief of industrial | 5 ; 
O00T with an entire floor of housewares and | programs, civilian supply, War Pro- one gift iS heading more Christmas lists than ever before... 
1 M9 china, can absorb the attention of all | duction Board, declared that there can , 
vatei appliance salesmen who are set free by | be no luxury or semi-luxury items in on the slim chance that one might be found somewhere 
xble oy om tblatt’ \I ‘ol the future, due to the necessity of pro- . . 

‘ t Goldblatt’s, ex Cohn, who suc ducing a maximum number of pieces from , ave ac Ou’ r | if von’ 
ure. ceeded Milt Shobat as buyer of appli a limited supply of material. Dealers If have a couple, aaa lucky, indeed. But if maak od 


should conserve for next yeaz’s demand, 
he advised. Louis Bing, Jr., president, 
of Cleveland, pointed to the threat of 
“black markets” in springs and used 
appliances, and said that OPA should 
concentrate on price control and should 

) é - ( reior P» rete s * * ° . 
oe ee Ce eee ten | out precision-built war materials at a rate that would warm 

Gas rationing is going to put a crimp 
in deliveries, always important with the 
furniture business, it was pointed out by 
Harry Stern of Philadelphia. Down- | 
town stores cutting down on deliveries 
play directly into the hands of furniture 
stores in outlying districts near war 
factories. Service today is being handled 
in bunches, the dealer waiting until they 
accumulate. Steps are being taken to 
persuade pe ple to come in or make pay 
ments at the store. The privilege of 
returning merchandise is going to be 
restricted to demonstrated cases of actual 
necessity. 

A birdseye view of the inventory situa- 
tion seems to reveal that there will be 
ample stock of wood furniture for all of 
1943, despite the fact that some manu- 
facturers may have to curtail or change 
over because of scarcity of labor or ma- 


one of the majority who don’t, here are some facts that 





should make the wait for better days worth the while. 





First and foremost, Toastmaster’s skilled workers are rolling 


your heart to see. 





Second, Toastmaster’s service program can help you keep 


things going on a profitable basis. It will enable you to make 


money on the repair of Toastmaster appliances however large 


or small your service department may be. 


* 


Finally, Toastmaster’s* national advertising is continuing on 


an aggressive scale... urging people to buy War Bonds, sug- 


gesting that they see you for service, and keeping the demand 


for our products pyramiding so that in the post-war years you 





may sell them in even greater volume than in the past. 


TOASTMASTER 


***TOaASTMASTER™ is a registered trademark of McGraw Evecraic Company, Toastmaster Products Division, 


and 

elec- Army-Navy "E" for terials. Hardwood lumber supplies are 
dent. Robertshaw plentiful, it was said. On the other hand, 
tion; in the mirror field, while glass was avail- 
Elec-§ John A. Robertshaw of Robertshaw Thermo- | able, it is up to the government to re- 


lease more silver if mirror manufacturers 
are to carry on. Lack of metal in fur- 
niture is being overcome by wooden 
springs which seem to be working out 
very well. 


ting-§ stat Co., is shown here delivering accept- 

ance address of the official award of the 

c “E" flag for their plant's war production 
Dn ? . 

achievement in Youngwood, recently. 








Elgin, I. Copyright 1942, McGraw Electric Co. 
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Weg 


FOR 


Thermog) 
Electric 
Water Heaters 


OW, as never before, it is doubly important that you 
keep your customers’ Thermogray Electric Water 
Heaters operating efficiently. No more of these depend- 





able automatic water heaters will be available until the war 
is over. 


Fortunately, we have a good supply of repair parts on 
hand. More can be made when the necessity arises. Your 
orders will be filled promptly. 


For information concerning maintenance and repair, 


address your correspondence to: 


THERMOGRAY CO. 


W. McKinley St. 


JEFFERSON, IOWA 


The peacetime production-incentive behind 
Nichrome heating element alloys is to do the 


greatest good for the greatest number of friends. 


The wartime production-incentive is to do the 
greatest damage to the greatest number 


of enemies 


---so that we may more quickly get back to 


doing the most good for friendly commerce. 


DRIVER-HARRIS (077202720, 


HARRISON NEW JERSEY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 6 PAT. OFF. 
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Three principals in the establishment of the Atlanta Appliance Service Center. 
right: J. M. Walker, district manager on G.E. appliances in Southeast; Paul Graves, 
district service supervisor, who is in direct charge of operating the Atlanta Center; 
Martin F. Donohoe, manager of the Center's warehouse. 


G-E Opens Atlanta, Ga. 
Appliance Service Center 


Third Factory - Operated 
Service Branch to be 
Established 
\TI ANTA, GA.—In 


Company’ s 
rogram, another major 


with General 
appliance service 
Appliance Serv- 


1 
ine 


try 
ieCtri 


ice Center has been put into full opera- 
tion. Located at 49 Auburn Ave., At- 
lanta, Ga., the new center will serve the 
Southeastern states Similar factory 
yperated centers have been in operation 


yme time in Boston and San Fran- 


rh tlanta G. E. Appliance Service 
‘pies a four story building con 
20,000 square teet ot floor space. 
inder the supervision of J. M 
y” Walker, G. E. district manager 

the Southeastern area on appliances ; 
Paul Graves, district service supervisor, 
vho is in complete charge of the Appli- 
ince Center; and Martin F. 
Donohoe, who is manager of the Center’s 
warehouse. 

The three main functions of the At- 
lanta Appliance Service Center are: (1) 
It is a supply parts depot for G. E. 
appliances, stocking more than 8,000 sep- 
irate parts; (2) It is a repair station 

the Southeastern area on the small 
appliances such as vacuum cleaners, toast- 
s, coffee makers, grills, 
fans, sunlamps, etc.; 
warehouse for refrigerator 


Lenter oct 
taining 
It is 


“Scotty 


service 


ers, roaster 

colators 
(3) It is a 
eplacement units 


Ss, mixer! 


baat 
CLOCKS, 


Traffic Appliances 


Atlanta Cen 
appliances (cleaners, toast 
r mixers, etc.) 18 to serve as 
headquarters for both repair facilities and 
parts, either directly to the household 
user who m come to Center tor 
over-the-countet airs, or to 
dealers, distributors and utilities who in 
turn will serve the household user 

Phe over-the-counter, direct-to-the 
user service on small appliances, will be 
accessible only to residents Atlanta 
and its immediate vicinity Appliance 
users in other parts of Georgia will get 
their repairs and parts from their local 
dealers 


The 


ter on small 


function of the new 


rs, roasters, 


the 


parts and rer 


of 


Major Appliances 


On major appliances, such as refrig- 
erators, ranges, water heaters, ironers, 
washers, dryers, dishwashers, disposalls, 
electric sinks and cabinets, the factory- 
operated Atlanta Center will supply parts 
only to G.E. major appliance distribu- 
tors, who will in turn supply them to 
G.E. dealers. The major appliance dis- 
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Left to 


tributors in the Southeastern area served 


by the Atlanta Center are L. W. Dris 
coll, Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; Perry-Mam 
Inc., Columbia, S. C.; the G.E. Factory 


Distributing Branch, Tampa, Fla.; W. D 
Alexander Co., Atlanta; Matthews Elex 
tric Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; G.E 
Supply Corp., Nashville, Tenn.; and for 
refrigerator replacement units only, the 
G.E. Supply Corp. at New Orleans. 


Refrigerator Unit Warehouse 


\s a warehouse for refrigerator 
placement units, the Auburn Ave. Cente: 
services an area extending beyond the 
states of North and South Carolina and 
including Northeastern Texas, Eastern 
Arkansas and Southeastern Missouri, as 
well as Louisiana, Tennessee, Alabama 
Florida and Georgia. The center has 
warehousing space for 1500 refrigerator 
replacement units. 

The Atlanta Service Center in collabo 
ration with the Appliance and Merchan 
dise Department’s District Office, lo 
cated in the Red Rock Building in At 
lanta, and the G-E distributors in the 
area, are appointing servicing dealers 
throughout the Southeast. To qualify, 
the dealer must meet ten qualifications 


re 


that encompass manpower, equipment, 
reasonable pricing, customer relations, 
reporting, stocking and promotion 
While the first such appointment was 
not made until April, as of October 


approximately 400 dealers and local util 
ities had qualified and been duly ap 
pointed in the Southeastern area. 


Science Talent Search 
Opens 


EAST PITTSBURGH, PA.—Twenty 
five thousand high school principals and 
teachers have been invited to take part 
in a nation-wide search among the coun 
try’s 1,650,000 high seniors fot 
the 40 most talented young scientists of 
that age in America. The 40 are to b 
singled out for special honors and oppor 
tunities, including attendance at a five 
day Science Talent Institute at Wash 
ington next February, and up to $14,000 
in scholarships 

The invitation to teachers has beet 
sent to the nation’s high schools by 
Science Clubs of America, an organiza 
tion fostered by Science Service. Th 
science Talent Search, second to be held 
is made financially possible by the West 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
which will award Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships to at least 10, and possibly 
40, of the young scientists of the future. 
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West Coast News 


DAN J. McSHEA of the Easy Wash- 
ing Machine Corp.’s San Francisco office 
has gone into the service business at 209 
Highland Ave., Burlingame, Calif. His 
shop is known as “Peninsula Appliance 
Service.” 

* + * 


THERE WILL BE NO outdoor 
Christmas trees illuminated aiter night- 
all in the dimout areas which blanket the 
western coastline. Indoor trees are 
quite acceptable, however, provided they 
are lighted behind drawn blinds, or are 
moved back to a distance from the win- 
dow three times the height of the window 
pane above the floor. 


MONTGOMERY WARD of Port- 
land, Oregon, received word not long ago 
that a carload of refrigerators was theirs 
for the selling. They telephoned a few 
of the people already on their lists—and 
every refrigerator was gone before the 
day was out. 

* * * 


THE NORTHWESTERN ELEC- 
TRIC CO. of Portland, Oregon, recently 
remembered the promotion which feat- 
ured Electrical Week some years ago, 
during which every electrical dealer 
throughout the city gave a key with 
every purchase of an electrical appliance 
during a 30-day period. A lock box 
placed prominently on display in the store 
of every cooperating dealer was fitted 
with a lock which matched one of these 
keys. If the lucky purchaser was able 
to fit the key to the lock, she was re- 
warded with an additional gift of elec- 
trical merchandise. Superfluous keys 
from this drive, stored in the utility’s 
warehouse were put to good use by con- 
tributing many pounds of metal to the 
National Key Drive. This contribution 
of 60,000 keys was good material for 
publicity and helped to bring the event 
to the attention of the public who 
searched for any keys they might have 
im storage. 


RECORD FOR THE FIRST nine 
months of 1942 as compared to a similar 
period for the year previous, as compiled 
by the Northwestern Electric Co. of 
Portland, Oregon, show that sales of 
electric appliances in general were down 
about 25 percent. Small appliances were 
sold in greater number than in the 
year previous, but the reduction of elec- 
tric range sales from 2,629 in 1941 to 
1,306 in 1942 and of refrigerators from 
5,920 to 1,867, greatly reduced the dollar 
volume. The next six months will of 
course, show a sharper decline, owing 
to the shortage of supply. 


IF YOU HAVE ADDED furniture 
to your electrical appliances for the dura- 
tion, you may be interested in the prob- 
lem of the Portland, Oregon delivery 
man, called upon to exchange a_ bed 
spring and mattress, who was obliged to 
move a sick patient from one bed to 
another to complete the delivery. 


THE “PORTLAND HOBBY and 
Home Furnishing Store” was recently 
opened in Portland, Oregon, by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. N. Ashford, formerly with the 
North Coast Electric Co. The new 
store includes electric appliances in its 
stock, so far as they are obtainable, and 
features radio and appliance service. A 
cartoon of the two proprietors covering 
the sidewall of the corner store announced 
the opening in popular fashion. 


THE COLFAX OFFICE of the Wash- 
ington Water Power Co, reports that it 
has a serviceman, who, getting tired of 
not being able to get parts, has set up 
a metal turning lathe with which he is 
prepared to make any missing part 
needed. He even promises to repair old 
styie open coil range brick by using a 
mixture of powdered asbestos and plaster 
of paris. 


REED SMITH, manager of the Smith 
Electric Co., of Ogden, Utah, died re- 
cently, shortly after returning from a 
hunting trip. He was a director and 
past president of the Ogden Electrical 
League and a past vice president of the 
Mountain States Electrical Association, 
as well as owner and manager of his 
own. store, 


A RECENT ELECTRICAL LEAGUE 
survey in Salt Lake City having re- 
vealed a shortage of several hundred 
appliance service men, the Salt Lake 
public schools have been prevailed upon 
to offer a repair course through their 
extension department, open to both men 
and women. The classes will cover a 
period of eleven weeks; details of the 
curriculum have been worked out by 
Leland B. Flint, president of the Elec 
trical League of Utah and Ralph B 
3ackman, director of adult education 
in the school system. The course covers 
elementary electricity and theory, repair 
of household appliances, radio and re- 
frigeration service, repair of small 
motors, and wiring circuits. Approxi 
mately thirty five men and women are 
enrolled in the first class. 


GLENN L. JACKSON, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales of the Cali 
fornia-Oregon Power Co., is now a cap 
tain in the Army air corps. 


WHEN THE DAY of victory finally 
comes, suggests William P. Bear, illu- 
minating engineer with the Pacific Gas 
and “Zlectric Co., San Francisco, “Let’s 
celebrate with light.” The idea is for 
homes, stores, industries and cities to 
turn on lights in a blaze of rejoicing. 
This will be a natural reaction after the 
dimouts and blackouts of the war, but 
will need a little careful planning and 
publicity ahead of time if it is to be 
effective. 

. * 7 


THE SAN DIEGO Gas and Electric 
Co., closed its merchandise store in the 
main San Diego building on October 3. 
Stores in company offices in the outlying 
communities are continuing to sell such 
appliances as remain, but they were ex- 
pected to close by the end of the year. 
Earl Warren, manager of the San Diego 
store, now presides over a desk on the 
main floor to take orders for repair work 
on merchandise which has been sold by 
the company only. Repairs on mer- 
chandise bought from dealer stores is 
referred to dealers. E. W. Meise, mer 
chandise superinterdent, is devoting his 
effort to dealer assistance and promotion. 


LISTENWALTER AND GOUGH, 
electrical appliance distributors of Los 
Angeles, have added lines of paint and 
furniture to their stock and are provid- 
ing advertising and sales help to dealers 
as an aid in establishing themselves in 
the field with these new wares. Largest 
distributor of Philco radios in the world, 
the company has now taken on Philco 
storage batteries. 
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She's investing in her future... two 
ways. And every stamp, every war 
bond she buys, helps to bring that 
future nearer. The money she'd like 
to spend for a new Grand Range now 
goes to buy weapons for victory. The 
money she saves helps to put a damp- 
er on inflation now—and will give her 
a real purchasing power when the 
war is over. Thanks to the quality and 
sturdiness of Grand’s pre-war rang- 
es, her present Grand will last for 
the duration. And after that, she'll 
be ready — and waiting — for the new 
wonder-Grand that’s coming. 


When Peace Comes, It Will Be GRAND 


Grand Gas Ranges 


DIVISION OF THE CLEVELAND COOPERATIVE STOVE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Electronics—Secret Weapon of War 








HE END of World War I left scientists with 

a new plaything. They did not know it at the 

time but they had their hands on a revolu- 
tion. Within two years the world had radio broad 
casting. Within ten years the whole art of motion 
pictures had been transformed as talking pictures 
replaced silent movies. Within twenty years tel¢ 
vision was born and people were seeing pictures in 
motion by radio 


The fulcrum of this revolution is the electron 
tube, a new tool of illimitable possibilities. One 
form of the electron tube is the familiar radio 
tube; the much publicized electric eye is another. 
There are many other forms, each having distinct 
capacities for saving time, saving energy, 


saving 
money, protecting life, limb and property. 


The electron tube puts the electron to work— 
and the electron is the basic building-block of the 
universe. 


Electronics is the new art, the new science of 
putting the electron to work. Radio and sound pic- 
tures and television are aspects of electronics; but 
there are many other facets of this revolution 
which have been brewing since the last war. 


The electron tube has a typical American fam- 
ily tree. Edison made the basic discovery of the 
“Edison effect’’ some sixty years ago. This was fol 
lowed by the invention of the “Fleming valve” 
and the “de Forest grid’. Then Armstrong con- 
tributed his share, and hundreds of engineers in 
garret and cellar workshops and in the great uni 
versity and industrial laboratories went to work on 
the tubes which employ electrons. The tube was a 
plaything before the last war but the world con- 
flict brought it out of the toy stage and made it 
a practical, powerful tool. 


Today the electron tube is guiding the destinies 
of the greatest armies and fleets ever engaged in 
the history of the world. 


It is a part of the nerve center of the battleship, 
directing its course, finding its adversaries, broad- 
casting running accounts of air battles to its crews, 
directing gun fire and determining ocean depth. 


In the air it is the means of locating and iden- 
tifying enemy planes, piloting planes automatic- 
ally, giving communication from plane to plane 
and to shore. It is even operating the controls of 
the plane. 


In the maneuvering tank, in the officer’s car, on 
the back of a foot soldier it transmits and receives 
vocal messages from every unit of the fighting 
forces. 


Along our borders, and those of our Allies, is an 
electronic screen which counts, follows and identi- 
hes enemy planes a hundred miles away through 
darkness and through fog. 


In industrial plants there are electronic counters 
that enumerate passing articles faster than the eye 
can see; automatic sorters which discard defective, 
undersize, off-color articles; automatic 
cutters; devices which inspect the inside of things 
which the eve cannot see; controls which protect 
workers; controls of temperature; smoke elimin- 
ators; intruder automatic controls for 
whole batteries of machines 


oversize, 


ilarms;: 


In its October progress report on American in- 
dustry, the War Production Board points out that 
the radio business is five times greater than a year 
ago. From 20 million dollars a month last fall, it 
has increased to well over 100 million dollars a 
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Presager of a New Scientific and Industrial Era 


month. Unfilled war orders are in excess of 4 
billion dollars. 


From such vast growth will emerge a new en- 
gineering of products which will immeasurably 
unprove our peace-time living. 


After the war broadcasting will be infinitely 
more satisfactory: radio receivers will perform 
with a new fidelity which will amaze us. Television 
reception will be as flawless as the motion picture. 
Present secret war developments will readily be 
convertible to peace-time devices that will im- 
prove our standard of living. 


No longer will ships collide with other ships, 
with icebergs or the shore. No longer will trains 
collide and aircraft crash in flight. 


Garage doors will open as we approach and 
automatically close themselves. Electric lights will 
automatically go on and off according to our wants 
and needs. Furnaces and boilers will be controlled 
and smokestacks will cease to belch wasteful 
smoke. Air will be made dust free and germ free. 
Food contamination will be checked, meat made 
tender. 


Grade crossings will be made safe and auto 
traffic will be automatically controlled. 


Medical science sees new wonders ahead. Al- 
ready it is possible to see “whiskers’’ on germs, 
germs which heretofore had been but a blur when 
— through the strongest optical equipment 
avVallaDic. 


Today so much secret development is going on 
in the ultra-high-frequency field that little can be 
said of its great future. But, without divulging 
military secrets, it can be said that ply-wood is be- 
ing dried electronically in minutes instead of 
hours. Ultra-high-frequency welding (not to be 
confused with flame welding controlled electron- 
ically) is being done dramatically and efficiently. 

Ultra-high-frequency heating promises to revo- 
lutionize the baking industry—it may even heat 
our homes. 


What is this miracle working tube that can see, 
hear, taste, feel and smell a thousand times more 
sensitively than was possible heretofore? 


What is the electron? No one knows, not even 
the scientists who know how to employ it. Elec- 
trons cannot be seen or felt; but if 6% million 
million million electrons are pushed through a 
100-watt electric lamp per second, it will light up 
to full brilliance. For electric current merely is a 
mass movement of electrons. Each electron carries 
its share of electricity, and since the electron has 
so little weight it can be moved easily and quickly. 





This is the sixth of a series of editorials 
appearing monthly in all McGraw-Hill 

ublications, reaching more than one 
and one-half million readers, and in 
daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C, They are 
dedicated to the at a shes telling the 
part that each in Ft is playing in the 
war effort and of pt baal the public 
of the magnificent war- -production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 
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Therefore, electricity transported by clectrons can 
be turned on or off with great ease and speed. The 
clectron tube merely is a device that controls the 
flow of electricity. It is an amplifier of power 
which can be made to do wondrous things. The 
sound of a termite gnawing inside of a log can be 
amplified a million times .. . to a roar that can 
be heard over great distances. 

Colors can be classified and matched to a degree 
not possible by any other means. 


Chemical or vitamin consistency can be recog- 
nized by counting radio activity within the subject 
being analyzed. 

There is no industry in which electronic circuits 
cannot be used to speed up production, to increase 
accuracy, to do heretofore impossible tasks of 
calibration and measuring. 


The opportunities afforded the engineers who 
are developing this new “electronic age” are 
limitless. 

*x * * * 

Today the electronic industry is 100% at war. 

It is meeting the exacting demands made upon it. 


Never before was electronic equipment called 
upon to withstand temperatures ranging from 75 
degrees below to 150 degrees above zero Fahren- 
heit. Never before did radios and transmitters have 
to withstand the shaking and abuse to which they 
are being subjected today. 

War demands have called for much redesign, 
much change of materials and a new conception of 
operating to tolerances never dreamed of in peace- 
time material. As a result, electronic parts and 
equipment makers are building better devices. 

Universities and colleges are working at top 
speed to produce electronic engineers, for every 
radio operator in a plane, every radio man in the 
ground forces and on ships, every man operating 
radar equipment or electronic control devices in 
ordnance . . . and there are many thousands of 
them . . . must be a trained technician. 


The wall of military censorship is high but it is 
no secret that one of Britain’s best weapons that 
keeps the Luftwaffe from ——s London is 
a radio locator, a device that gives alarm of ap- 
proaching planes long before they can be seen with 
telescopes. Scanning the horizon constantly the 
locator warns of the enemy’s approach. In the nose 
of a night fighter, the locator informs pilot and 
gunner when the enemy is within range. Neither 
is it a military secret that gunfire can be controlled 
by electronics, and that electronics is having a big 
share in training our new armies. 


Necessity draws a veil over the most dramatic 
uses of electronics in warfare, but among those 
who know there is nothing secret about the fact 
that many of today’s wartime applications will 
revolutionize our peace-time lives. Electronics will 
invade every industry with totally new devices and 
machines. The future of the electronics industry 
is limited only by man’s imagination. 


Such is electronics, and its destiny! 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Coffee Shortage 
Gives Brewers Their 
Greatest Boom 


HE advantages of most recent, 

more scientific methods of making 
-offee, which permit a family to stretch 
ut its hoarded pound 10 to 15 more 
ups, has given coffee brewer manu- 
facturers their largest back orders in 
ears, 

Just how strong the coffee-drinking 
abit is with the American public was 
revealed when the rationing program 
Was announced, and sent housewives 
scurrying from store to store in order 
to stock up against the dread day 
when families would have to cut down 
to one cup. Retail stores in Chicago 
were quickly swept out of the smaller 
size coffee pots, which permits brew- 
ng without Glass 
soffee-brewers of 4 to 6-cup capacity 
ire most wanted, but the store shelves 
mostly 


excess waste. 


today have 


leliver. 


only 8-cups to 


LaGuardia Burns Fingers 


The genuine furore that went up 
ver the famine brought forth the 
isual crackpot advice and comments. 
Mayor LaGuardia of New York City 
got his fingers burned when he sug- 
gested that women sprinkle fresh coffee 
wer the grounds of the old and use 
t to brew an evening cup. Even Mrs. 
LaGuardia turned this suggestion down 
Id, New York papers state, follow- 


ng the interview. The truth is, 
nakers of coffee brewers can now 
take off their wraps on something 


that they have soft-pedaled until now: 
The pulverized grind of drip or 
vacuum systems permits water to ex- 
tract the essential oils more thoroughly 
ind therefore get more out of a pound. 
Up to now, coffee maker manufactur- 
ers, good friends of coffee merchants 
lave soft-pedaled this advantage be- 
‘ause it would cut down coffee con- 
sumption in peace time. Mrs. House- 
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wife used to dumping in a heaping 
tablespoon was quietly encouraged to 
use more coffee although it was un- 
necessary. Today, with famine star- 
ing her in the face the wraps are off 
on these suggestions. 

Even the Silex Company reached 
out and rapped Mayor LaGuardia’s 
knuckles in page space in Ne York 
newspapers when he passed out his 
phoney advice. “No Stewed-over cof- 
fee for us, thanks, Mr. LaGuardia. 
Here is how Americans can ‘stretch’ 
their rations and enjoy their coffee, 
too” ran the Silex publicity under the 
signature of their president. You get 
practically 22 ounces of coffee good- 
ness instead of only 16, out of each 
pound, declared Silex. 

Nine rules put out by Don T. 
Allen, Wisconsin state director of the 


Office of Price Administration was 
better received. Allen listed these 
rules: 


1. Use fresh coffee. Buy less each time 
and more frequently. 

2. Keep your coffee in a tightly cov- 
ered container. 

3. Keep it in the refrigerator or other 
cool place. It deteriorates less rapidly 
when cool. 

4. Keep your coffee pot immaculately 
clean. 

5. Have your coffee ground as fine as 
possible for the pot you intend to use. 
Finely ground coffee goes further than 
coarsely ground coffee. 

6. Use accurate measurements instead 
of heaping teaspoons. 

7. Don't boil coffee. 
very elements you want. 


It drives off the 


8. Serve the coffee as soon as it is 
made. 

9. Make only the amount you want to 
use. Leftover coffee is wasted coffee 
though it can be stored in the refrigera- 
tor for use as flavoring—or for a cup of 
warmed over coffee, if you like it that 
way. 

Mr. Allen pointed out that people 
who are buying their coffee in paper 
must this fact as it 
begins to lose some flavor and aroma 


bags consider 


roasted and 


grinding speeds up the process. 


as soon as it has been 
Leav- 
ing it in a container not tightly cov- 
ered increases the loss of freshness. 


Washer Permits “"Sar- 
dine” Living Conditions 


N some parts of the United States 

wartime conditions have brought on 
housing shortages that are unbeliev- 
able. The action of Mrs. Claudia 
Ream, of Granite City, Lll., in housing 
28 families where two were sheltered 
originally is an example of what has 
taken place. 

War workers roam the streets of 
Granite City unable to find shelter, she 
discovered. Accordingly with vast in- 
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genuity and a small outlay of cash 
she converted two old residences into 
23 apartments, has made five other 
garages at the rear of one of the 
houses, also into apartments. Mrs 
Ream built out from the houses to 
the garages in “shotgun” fashion and 
hooked them up with the furnace. 

All families share the same bath, 
but there are two electrical refriger- 
ators and each family is assigned its 
own ice cube tray with the apartment 
number painted on it and each has a 
shelf for food storage. One washing 
machine in the house serves the whole 
11 families there as well as the five 
families in the former garages. The 
tenants fix the schedule and no diffi- 
culties over the washing machine have 
arisen. Two or three washings a day 
go through the machine. 

In the house the basement has four 
apartments, the first floor three apart- 
ments and the second has four. The 
second house has been remodeled so 
that it houses 12 families. 

Mrs. Ream _ thinks that even 
closed filling stations could be re- 
modeled into living quarters. 


Washers Help in 
Sister Kenny's 
Polio Treatment 


pe infantile paralysis — or 
polio, as it is called by doctors— 
condemned a patient to plaster casts, 
shriveled limbs and lifelong existence 
as a cripple. Out of Australia has 
come a treatment, originated by a 
nurse named “Sister” Elizabeth Kenny 
which bids fair to relieve the dread 
disease of much of its terror. 

“I worked out this method more 
than thirty years ago out in the Aus- 
tralian bush where there were no 
doctors around and no one to guide 


me,” she told an 
recently. 

“There was no known cure so I had 
to use my own judgment. 

Instead of applying splints and band- 
ages, Nurse Kenney proceeded to pack 
strips of hot, wet blanket on the 
patient’s legs, which had been wrung 
out of boiling water. These were re- 
placed as fast as they cooled on each 
aching limb. 

To everyone’s surprise the patient 
got better, and shortly all pain and 
soreness were gone from his limbs. 
This was followed by massage of the 
child’s muscles and movement of its 


Illinois audience 


limbs. Very shortly the first patient 
recovered. 
Nurse Kenny’s fame spread to 


America, to which she was invited to 
give demonstrations. After a battle 
with American doctors she at last 
won acceptance for her unique pro- 
cedure, and today is in the United 
States teaching the technique of her 
treatment to hospitals. LIFE, READ- 
ERS DIGEST, PARENTS MAGA- 
ZINE and many other periodicals 
have given wide publicity to her 
methods. 

Of interest to the appliance trade 
is the fact that either wringers or 
washers are used in the treatment. 
Originally tubs of boiling water were 
brought to the patient’s bedside, and 
the packs immersed and wrung out 
repeatedly as they were applied to 
the patient’s limbs. In Decatur, 
Illinois, the Central Radio Store 
equipped a Maytag aluminum washer 
with a gas furnace so that water could 
be heated and kept very hot in the 
machine. This washer is being used 
at the Decatur and Macon County 
hospital. Being handier than tubs and 
wringers it probably is the forefather 
of a great number of washers that will 
be used in this field. 





Winchargers Now Train Parachute Troops 


Originally designed by Com. E. F. McDonald, Jr., president of Zenith Radio Corp., to 
provide windstream for ground training of student glider pilots, the Wincharger wagon 
is now used to teach paratroopers to disentangle themselves from their parachutes as 


quickly as possible after landing. 


Built by Zenith's subsidiary, Wincharger Corp., Sioux 


City, for the Army, the wagon consists of a Ford chassis equipped with Wincharger 
propeller belted to the engine. The propeller blades act exactly as in an airplane. 
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Making thangs | hot 
for Hitler!” = 


4 — 


Hitler may never have bought an Economaster Heater. We hope not. But 
right now he’s feeling the awful impact on Economaster materials that are 


going into battleships, tanks, guns and other war material. 


That's why we can't sell Economasters now 
But after the 


finest 


unless it’s a high priority order. 
urmistice, we'll be back again building what we believe is the 
value on the market the heater that reflects, 


heater Economaster, 


radiates, circulates—and Sells 


ECONOMASTER 
PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


A Tennessee Valley Appliance Organization 


117-119 NINTHAVE. NO., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
PLANT AT SHELBYVILLE, 


w COST POWER 


LE TO ALL 
TENN 




















Fuel Economy in Wartime Heating that Points to Peacetime Benefits 


In the homes of the Nation, A-P 
DEPENDABLE CONTROLS today are 
earning their reputation by conserving 
America’s tuel supply. Their ability to 
accurately and efficiently control fuel 
flow to the burner to get every last 


Dependable yy ¥ . And people 
will again ask for A Equipped Heaters. 
Research going on right now will make 
these Controls even better than they 
are, worthy of the progress a post-war 
world will expect. 


degree of heat possible, is born of 

A-P’s long adherence to precision prin- * 

ciples of design and manufacture, a 

principle recognized by the leading AUTOMATIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Appliance Manufacturers in the country. 


During this time A-P Controls will 
have more than proved their worth in 


PEPEN 


2400 noe 


MILWAUKEE 


TeatTy — secone sTeect 
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Stepping Up 


The 1. ES. LAM 





With shade in place, the lamp looks very 
much like the standard I.E.S. lamp. Chief 
differences noticeable when the shade is re- 
moved, are in bowl shape and master switch 
ahead of the tri-light, and the use of a 
larger lamp. Note diffused light pattern. 


BETTER for the dealer, 
A more current used from the 
utility, and better light for the cus- 
tomer—this is what the Pacific 
Electric Company has secured 
through the new design in I1.E.S.-type 
lamps which it has introduced through- 
out northern California. The improve- 
ments in design consist of a new glass 
bowl design, a heavier base, 
shade and a master switch 
ahead of the tri-light switch, used with 
a 2-3-500-watt G-40 lamp bulb. Such 
a lamp gives a 9-ft.-candle illumination 
30 inches from the lamp. 

Several manufacturers are now mak- 
ing the lamp, which has been received 


price 
Gas 


and 


enclosing 
a wider 


with favor by the public and dealers 
alike. Several leading department 
stores, which had lost interest in the 
I.E.S. lamp because it had dropped to 


the | less-than-$10 level, have found suf- 
ficient talking points to arouse new 
interest among their sales people in 
pushing the new lamp which they 
can sell from $17 to $18. 


Bowl Design Enlarged 


The bowl design, which was worked 
out by the Charleroi Division of the 
Corning Glass works for the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company, has been 
enlarged to accommodate the higher 
wattage lamp, keeping the glass suf- 
ficiently far away from the bulb. It is 
also chip-proof, an additional talking 
point. The bow! fits into the standard 
3-in. holder, but the porcelain socket 
is raised 4 in. above the top rim of 
the holder to place the G-40 bulb at 
the proper light center. The turned- 
back edge of the bowl has proved to 


have a highly desirable effect on light 
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Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. design a new 
type 1.E.S. lamp and 
sales are running one- 
third of total floor 
lamp sales in north- 
ern California 


distribution, diffusing what used to be 
well defined spot of light on ceiling or 
walls so that no appreciable rim of 
light is noticeable from it. 

One of the most popular talking 
points and most important from the 
service angle is the master switch 
ahead of the tri-light switch. This 
enables the owner to set the lamp at 
the level of light usually desired and 
to turn it on at this level with one 
turn of the switch, saving time and 
inconvenience at having to go through 
the full run of changes each time the 
lamp is to be turned on or off and also 
saving wear and tear on the switch. 
A 2-piece break is made in the head 
to make it accessible for servicing. 








pDimensions of bowl design 


wasn ; ; 

Ihe ase is weighted to compensate 
for the'heavier head. A slightly wider 
and deeper shade is provided to cover 
the larger bowl. Arthur Miller, man- 
ager domestic lighting sales was 
pti Se for much of the improved 
design. He feels that this lamp fits 
into the war program by using less 
material and requiring fewer switches 
and sockets at the same time that it 
does a better lighting job. It brings 
into thg home the higher intensities 
which |. becoming standard in in- 
dustrial plants. 

Sales of this type of lamp started 
last November and now account for 
fully one third the volume of sales in 
floor lamps. Dealer salesmen report 
that it is easier to sell and proves 
attractive to people who may alread) 
have one or more floor lamps in thei: 
homes. The increased level of illun 
ination provided by this lamp is easil) 
demonstrable with a light meter, mal 
ing an appeal to the public interest a 
ready aroused by sight-saving adve 
tising. 
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Sales and profits when you feature 
“SPEED-STIR”—the new coffee brewer 
sensation. Your jobber has the com- 


plete story. 
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for solving technical 
and business problems 


Whea yeu want ix- 
formation fast—fer 
dealing with difficult 





for settling special 
managerial quee- 
tions, or for handling 
the “1001” situations 
that arise in every 
shop, effice, labera- 
tory and field— 


get the facts—experience—date you 
need to solve your particular preb- 
lems from 





McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


NEW 302-PAGE 1943 CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 


Here is your free guide to practical, expert 
information on scores of subjects—from Ac- 
counting to Zoology. It contains clear, concise 
descriptions of more than 2000 authoritative 
informative books written by leaders in indus- 
try, business, engineering and the sciences 
For your copy fill in and mail coupon. (Also 
note on it subjects of special interest on 
which you desire detailed information.) 


"Gneceseses MAIL THIS COUPON seeseeesese. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 
Send me a free copy of the New 1943 Catalogue 


of McGraw-Hill Books. I want to know more 
about: 

Name 

Address . 

City . State FEM. 12-42 
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Philip A. Geier is Dead 


| The end of a Horatio Alger-like career | 
came to Philip A. Geier, chairman of the | 


board, of the P. A. Geier Company, when 
he died of embolism in his sleep No- 
vember 11. He was preceded in death 
by his wife by two months. 

It was about 35 years ago that Mr. 
Geier opened a one-man machine shop 
in Cleveland. After a while he started 
making parts for vacuum cleaners, and 
from this start rose the P. A. Geier 
Company and the Royal line. During 








PHILIP A. GEIER 


World War I his firm made shells, but 
resumed manufacture of cleaners and at 
| the time of his death the company was 

rated at more than $1,000,000 and gave 
| employment to some 600 people. 


A son, Philip Jr., and two daughters 
survive the father. Philip Jr. is active 
with the company. The funeral was 


held in Cleveland where Mr. Geier spent 
his life. 


Charles E. Carpenter, 
Electric Iron Inventor, is Dead 


One of the pioneers 
flatiron, Charles E. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
was 78 years old. 
Carpenter was 


of the electric 
Carpenter, died in 

November 9. He 
A New Yorker, Mr. 
born at Big Falls, in 


Chemung county, Apr. 1, 1864, and was 
| grdduated from Cornell University in 
1888, after attending Cook academy. He 


| was a 50 year member of the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity. It was in 1889 while studying 
at the University of Minnesota that his 
interest was aroused by the _possibili- 
ties of the electric iron. From his ideas 
| perfected here he organized the Car- 
| penter Enclosed Resistance Co., of Mil- 
waukee, which produced a line of heating 
devices. He invented the Carpenter 
enamel rheostat for controlling electric 
dynamos, motors and lights in 1890. This 
won a medal at the 1893 Chicago World’s 
Fair and a gold medal at the Paris ex- 
position in 1900. 


engineer for Cutler-Hammer Inc., he 
moved to his estate near Poughkeepsie. 

Although the electric iron was the sec- 
ond appliance invented, the first being 
the electric fan, it has probably reached | 
the highest acceptance of any electrical 
device. 


F. V. Lindsey, Driver-Harris, 
Official Dies 


Frederick Van Voorhees Lindsey, 

| president and general 
the Driver-Harris Co., 
manufacturer of special 
| vember 16th, 1942 at the Memorial Hos 
pital, New York City after 
Mr. Lindsey was born in Streator, IIL., 
but resided in Chicago until 1916 when 
he moved to Morristown, N. J., 
be became associated with the 
Alloy Co., 


vice 
sales manager of 
Harrison, N. J., 
alloys, died No- 


Electrical 
manufacturers of nickel alloys, 
as vice president and general manager 
In 1925, when the Electrical Alloy Com- 
pany was absorbed by the Driver-Harris 
Co., he was elected vice-president and 
general sales manager. 


1942 


Following his retire- | 
| ment as sales manager and development | 


a brief illness. | 


where | 
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AHEAD? 


A “must” for every buyer—a basic market that will 
index the kind and quantity of merchandise avail- 
able! If you hope to get the goods to meet essential 
wartime civilian needs, it is imperative that you keep 
close to leading sources of supply, 
know which materials are ‘‘in’’ and 
which are ‘‘out’’. Nowhere can 

you get into the market so quickly 
and thoroughly as at The Mer- 
chandise Mart. No event will so 
vitally affect your service to your 
community in 1943 as the Inter- 
national Home Furnishings 

Market, January 4 to 16. 
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INTERNATIONAL 

HOME FURNISHINGS MARKET 

| January 4 to 16 
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UNDISPLAYED RATE: 


$1.00 per line per insertion 


as a line. Discount of 16% 
ment is made 





WHERE TO BUY 


Parts, Service & Accessories 


Minimum 
charge $4.00. (First line in small black 
face type.) Fractions of a line count 
if full pay- 
in advance for 4 con- 
secutive insertions of undisplayed ads. 


$12.50 per inch per insertion. 


DISPLAYED RATE: 


Contract 
rate on request. (An advertising inch 
is measured vertically %” on one col- 
umn. There are 4 columns—48 inches 
to a page.) 

















WASHING MACHINE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


TO EACH AND EVERYONE THE BEST OF 
SEASONS GREETINGS 





The RANTZ MANUFACTURING @ 





BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM 
Especially Designed for 
APPLIANCE-RADIO DEALERS 


A direct, easy-to-understand system, 
devised by an expert accountantin your 
line of business. ris in practical use by 
many dealers everywhere. 

Provides for cost of sales, operating 
expenses, inventory to date, cost of re- 
possessions, cost of rebuilding, loss on 
trade-ins and every conceivable situa- 
tion of your very own business. 

Also epeteanses 6 ——on — 

Write today 
THE KNAPHURST CO COMPANY 
522 &. Clinton Street Chicago, # 


WALTER A FRANTZ 
1251 DUEBER AVE. SW 


CANTON. OHIO 
SPECIALTIES 





Textile Specialty Co., 


Electric Mangle Koll Pads and Covers 


Vacuum Cleaner Bags, Ironing Board pads 
and covers, 


washer and ironer covers. Ohio 
W. 64th, Cleveland, O. 





A 








Good 
Habit... 


This “Where to Buy” Section 
supplements other advertising 
in this magazine . . 
It's a good habit to ‘check this 
page—every issue. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


| SEARCH LIGHT SECTION 


5 ; (Classified Advertising) 


“OPPORTUNITIES” 


See Last Issue for Advertising Rates 
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AVAILABLE — 
3 DEALERSHIPS 
1 DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


on nationally advertised 
product with 
high WPB priority 


Here is an unusual opportunity to 
enter rapidly expanding industry 
as exclusive representative of the 
pioneer company (or as a sales- 
man for expanding dealers). Con- 
tinued production gas and 
tires for salesmen assured by high 
priorities. Product, with peace- 
time permanency, is advertised in 
Saturday Eve. Post and Rotogra- 
vure campaigns. Industry’s sales 
gaining 15 to 34% per year. Satu- 
ration still less than 16%. Unusu- 
ally high profit margins. Only 
small investment required. In 
writing for further details and per- 
sonal appointment give complete 
facts on age, education, experi- 
draft status, character refer- 
Write this progressive 
manufacturer care of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, 919 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


ence, 
ences. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Sewing Machines new and used Elec- 
trics, any make also motors. 


RITTMAN'S 


Paterson, N. J. 
Sherwood 2-2644 


277 Main St. 














AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR A SALESMAN 


The McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
has a territorial franchise available 
in a few selected territories. The ap- 
plicant selected should be an experi- 
enced salesman, technical experience 
not necessary. Preferably married, an 
American Citizen between the ages 
of 35 and 55. He must be able to 
important 


meet and contact execu- 


tives in industry and business. Lib- 
eral commission and bonus arrange- 
ment offers good earnings and there 
is a definite opportunity for advance- 


ment. Write giving full details to 


SW-613, Electrical Merchandising 


330 West 42nd St New York City 
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The Doormaster 
Device: 


Selling Features: 


Selling Features: 





MERCHANDISE 





STOR-A-DOR 


Co., 117 Ninth Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Stor-A-Dor available in ward- 
robe type, all-shelf type, bath type 
and buffet type. 

Wardrobe type de- 
signed to give extra wardrobe space; 
available in 2 widths to fit doors 
from 2 ft. 2 in. to 3 ft. and larger; 
68 in. high and 7 in. deep; 3 finishes 
—true grain wood finish, a neutral 
beige and w hite enamel; each cabinet 
is lined with cedar making a fully 
enclosed cabinet of C-D-R wall. 

All-shelf type same as wardrobe 
type except it has 6 full shelves and 
guard rail on each. 

Bath type equipped with medicine 
chest, mirror for shaving, 3 shelves 
and clothes hamper in lower section; 
only 6 in. deep. 

3uffet type similar to All-Shelf 
type except arranged with collapsible 
buffet table; also available with lock 
so it can be used as a cellarette. 
Easily attached to any door inside or 
outside or to any wall, swings left or 
right. Electrical Merchandising, De- 
cember, 1942 


v 





DRAFT-O-STATS 
The Hotstream Heater Co., 


Combustion 


Equipment Div., 8007 Grand Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Device: New line of “B” and “BM” 

draft control models for automatic 


firing and for manual coal firing. 

“MB” motorized 
Draft-O-Stat can reduce fuel oil 
consumption as much as 25% by in- 
creasing the “cut-out” period ; if con- 
version is necessary it is a complete 
combustion control and thermostatic 
regulator with no change in wiring ; 


2 sizes, small size for 6 and 7 in. 
flue pipes and the larger size for 
8 9 and 10 in. flues —Electrical 
VWerchandising, December, 1942. 
v 
SHOE RACK 


Wood Products Div. Met-L-Top Tables, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Device: Two-purpose, all-wood shoe 
rack; can be hung on closet door or 
wall or used as floor rack; con- 
structed entirely of wood without 
nails, screws or other metal parts; 


holds from 6 to 9 pairs men’s shoes 
or 9 pairs of womens; natural wood 
finish. 


Price: $2.—Electrical Merchandising, 
December, 1942. 
DECEMBER, 


SALES 
HELPS 


KELVINATOR 


“Looking Ahead with Kelvinator,” a 
new 24-page brochure printed in color, 
is being released this month to retaile: 
throughout the country to acquaint ther 
with the gigantic war production pro- 
gram undertaken by Nash-Kelvinat: 
Corporation and to set forth the position, 
philosophy and policies of the company 
in wartime. 

Originally planned for distribution to 
the Kelvinator and Leonard family, the 
book has been so enthusiastically received 
that the company is printing a second 
edition which is being made available 
to all appliance retailers. 

“Looking Ahead with Kelvinator” dra- 
matically tells the story of how Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation turned its peace- 
time production lines to lines pouring 
forth weapons for the United Nations. 
As specifically as wartime standards per- 
mit, it gives the facts on all phases of the 
company’s war production effort, in- 
cluding the manufacture of giant Vought- 
Sikorsky flying boats for the Navy; 2,000 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, high-altitude en- 
gines for the Navy’s Corsair planes; 
Hamilton Standard propellers for British 
and American planes; trailers for the 
U. S. Army; binoculars, also for the 
Army, and secret ordnance that requires 
the highest type of precision workman- 
ship. 


sw 


cn 


SYLVANIA 


\ First Aid index in handy pocket 
size form is being issued by Sylvania for 
servicemen to use with local war emer- 
gency volunteer groups. It measures 
64 x3 inches folded, and fits into pocket, 
purse or auto compartment. They are 
available at 5¢ each. 


PREMIER 


Available at no cost to dealers is a 
new manual that outlines a procedure 
for organizing a successful service busi- 
ness and tells how to develop it in profit- 
able volume. This “Plan of Action” 
contains a simple, common-sense plan 
based on the actual experience of appli- 
ance dealers all over the country. The 
manual covers the tools and equipment 
needed as well as how they’re used in 
actual service operations. In addition, 
the most essential part of Premier’s Plan 
of Action describes the business-builders 
that have proved most successful in creat- 
ing demand for dependable, guaranteed 
service at a fair price and profit. 
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Premier Service Display 


Premier Div., Electric Vacuum Cleaner Cc 
Inc., Cleveland, O., has available for appli- 
ance dealers this display card promoting 
Certified-Guaranteed vacuum cleaner serv- 
ice for any make. It ties in with their 
28-point plan of testing and repairing thet 
provides a full year new cleaner guarantee 
for complete money-making repair jobs. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
Repair Orders 





mS ONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 





Worn down wheels prevent the sealing of | 


the nozzle to the carpet, thereby destroying 
the cleaner's efficiency. Take off an old 
wheel and contrast it, side by side, with a 
new one. You will be amazed at what a 
difference there is in the size. 


Repacking with heat-resisting lubri- 
cant the ball bearings of the motor 
is something that any owner will want 
when this amount of repairs goes in 
to the order and that is an extra 
profit. 


$8.55 Instead of 20 Cents 


Summed up, 
belt sale, 


instead of a 20 cent 
a cleaner repair order book 





should look something like this: 

New belt 20¢ 
New brush 2 60 
New bag ......... 210 
New wheels . 40 
New carbon brushes 50 
Grease motor . 275 

855 


Two-thirds of the people who come 
into the store to get a vacuum cleaner 
repaired have their pores wide open 
for a complete job. All they need to 
know and have proved to them is that 
the repairs are honestly needed. By 
demonstrating to them with genuine 


new parts contrasted against the worn 
ones on their machine, 
understandable 
for these replacements. 


it can be made 


clearly the necessity 





Motor brushes are something that most | 


women never heard of. Take one out and 

hold it in your hand beside a new brush. 

The way the old one is worn down will tell 

the customer better than words that she 
had better buy a new one now. 


Among the folks who dash in are 
people in a hurry. One device that 
Middle West repairmen are using 
profitably is to set a rebuilt vacuum 
cleaner on the floor near the counter. 
It is plainly tagged, say, $14.75. To 


a fidget the 
says, “If you’re in a 
don’t you take machine, 
has already been rebuilt, for 
$14.75 and leave your old one behind 
in trade? You will be able to get 
at your housework right away if you 
do this.” The 


the woman in repair man 


\ 
hurry, madam, 
why this 


which 


plan works. 


1942 





BRING FARLY V3 


From Washing Machines to 100°, War Production 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., Davenport, lowa, U.S. A. 


Established Since 1876 


MOTORS 


Aircraft 

























Type LDIB-1 





Type LD3R 





a 
| Aerial camera motor, 1/120 H.P. with 
| speed of 6000 R.P.M.—12 volts. Equipped 

with ball bearings: diameter of housing 
2 3/16"; overall length not including shaft 
37/32"; shaft extension 1”; shaft diameter tension, 2 15/16”; shaft-extension .766”: 
| .1875” (3/16) weight 14 oz. Wrinkle finish. shaft diameter .250"; weight 1 lb. 3 oz. 


SIGNAL TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS 


SIGNAL Wireless and Telegraph Instruments are playing 
an important part in the war effort. Constructed according 
to exacting specifications, they are 
used in- many branches of the 
service and are recognized for 
their high quality and depend- 
ability. 


Antennae reel motor, wound for 1/13 
H.P. at 8500 R.P.M.—either 12 or 24 volts. 
Equipped with ball bearings. ‘Reversible 
(3 leads); diameter of housing 2.306”: 
overall length not including the shaft ex- 









J-38 Key 


#112-S Sounder 


SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 





Offices in all principal cities. 





SW-37 Relay 
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The Case of a Washing Machine 


A letter from L. Arthur Barbe, Justice of the Peace, Morgantown, W. Va., 
to Mr. Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, Mr. W. W. Armentrout, Prop- 


erty Administrator 


Gentlemes 

] uld like to have the benefit of 
y counsel a instructions in this 
cast ler the Rent Control 
Act 

\ lady 77 years of age rents fur- 

| to a man and his wife 

| two children. The man is making 
hing over $7.00 a day, and pays 
promptly. 

Che elderly lady found that to wash 
clot the basement was detrimen- 
tal to her health, in that it made her 
irtl vorse, from being in the 
lamp ment, so she m sod her 
washing machine up to her kitcl 

However, the tenant’s ife objects 

» 1 g tl washi 1achine in the 
iid ladv’s kitchen and wants it re- 
t to the hase r 

N I erstand that a tenant 

» have all the services to 
wh e has hitherto become accus 
tor under our Rent Regulations. 

[ presume there is no doubt the old 
lady w ive to do some of this sac 
rificing we hear so much about, and re- 
duce - standard of living by $4.00 a 
n he having raised her rent 


$4.00 within the last year. 


However, I wish to know whether 
le will al » be compe lled to move her 
washing machine back to the base- 
ment, inasmuch as there is where it 


formerly was, arthritis or no arthritis. 
Your advice on this question will be 


iated. 
L. ArtHur Barst 


gre itly apprec 


Editor Cottle's reply to 
Justice Barbe 


Dear Squire: 

Your the 31st ult. at hand, and 
hope this finds you and yours well 
these hot days. 

\bout that old lady you mentioned 


it ur letter, I don’t know what Leon 
and Walter will tell you, but I want 
to say your duty is plain and I know 
you will do it. 

I don’t have a copy of the Rent 
Regulations by me, and can’t say what 
they hold, but I do have an old law 
book that has an article on Tenancy 


in Common, and in that article I came 
upon this sentence which seems to me 
to solve your problem: “Possession 
under a tenancy in common is per my 
and not per tout.” 

I’m not sure what “tout” means, but 
I have a vague recollection that it 
means “hole.” Therefore, I take it 
that the aforementioned legal proposi- 
tion can be interpreted as meaning 
that, since your old lady shares the 
washing machine with the man and 
his wife and two children, and since 
possession is not “per tout,” she 
doesn’t have to put the washing ma 
chine down in the hole—that is, in the 
basement. 

Of course, if Leon and Walter 
should come back at you with the 


argument that the relationship in this 


case is not one of tenancy in common, 
but is one of landlord and tenant, you 
have an even better answer for thet a 
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and Mr. Brooks Cottle, Editor, The Morgantown Post. 


and I'll try and giv 

It’s a matter of common knowledge 
that most old ladies have acquired cer- 
tain ideas about how to run a house. | 
think this would be particularly true 
of a lady 77 years old with arthritis, 
who has just been forced to reduce her 
rent $4 a month, has a man 
naking over $7 together with 
living in the 
And by the way, 
try living in your 


it to you. 


when she 
a day, 
and children, 
same house with her. 
Squire, did you ever 
own house with 
ing to somebody else? 

Such old ladies want to run their 
houses “just that way,” and you might 
well let them do it, because they 
won't be satisfied any other way. If 
they make up their minds that they 
want the washing machine in the front 
parlor, that’s where the washing ma- 
chine will be put. 

All right, 


wite 


his wife 


two children belong- 


as 


this man and his 
r two children took fur 
shed rooms in this house with this 
‘--old woman, they took it as it 
was—that is, with the old lady living 
there with them and possessing all the 
traits of household management which 
she had acquired. There you run into 
the legal doctrine of Assumption of 
Risk. By that, 


when 
and thei 


4//-yeat 


washing machine in the kitchen—espe- 
cially if she had her rent reduced $4 
a month. And having assumed the 
risk, they have to take the 
quences. 

If Leon and Walter try to apply the 
junk dealer’s rule of where-is-and-as-is 
to this case and contend that by that 
rule the washing machine has to be 
kept in a fixed location, you have one 
final squelching blow to deal them. 

Since this man makes over $7 a 


conse 


day, I assume he is a war worker. 
If he is a war worker, I think we 
can safely assume that his services 


ire needed for the winning of the war. 
It follows then that if he is going to 
do his war work well, he must be kept 
in a pleasant frame of mind. If his 
nind should become disturbed and 
unsettled, he might make a miscue— 
and then, at some critical moment in 
the war, that miscue might do a lot 
of damage. 

All right, you can say to Leon and 
Walter that if you order this old lady, 
77 years old and arthritic, to put that 
washing machine back in the basement 
just because that man making over $7 
a day and his wife and two children 
don’t want it in the kitchen, the sweet 
old lady can make it so damned un 
pleasant for that man that he won’t 
be able to do his war work and that 
he will wish he had never heard of 

ng machine, 


a washi a case of arthritis, 


or Leon Henderson or Walter 
Armentrout. 

Don’t you see that if you ordered 
that washing machine back into the 


basement, you might be accused of be 


ing an accessory to sabotage? 

Now Squire, there it is in three nut 
shells. Take your feet down off the 
desk and do your duty! 


Brooks Cottie, Editor 


I mean they assumed | 
the risk that she might want to put the | 
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